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EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. Director, Pro- 


fessor WYLDE, Mus. Doc.—Programme of the Public Rehearsal, Saturday 
afternoon, April 1, at half-past 2 o'clock, and Evening Concert, Wednesday, April 
5, at 8 o'clock :—Part I. Overture, Faust—Spohr; aria, ‘* Per piett non ricerate™ 
(JI Curioso Indiscreto), Madame Sainton-Dolby—Mozart; choral symphony (No. 9), 
for orchestra, solo-singers, and chorus; the principal parts by Madame Parepa, 
Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. G. Perren, and Mr. Weiss. Part II. Concerto in A; 
violin, Herr Joachim—Viotti; aria, ‘* Acteon,” Madame Parepa—Auber; fugue, 
violin, Herr Joachim—Bach ; Polonaise for Orchestra—Meyerbeer. Conductor, Dr. 
Wylde. Principal violins in the orchestra, M. Sainton and Mr. H. Blagrove. 
Orchestra and Choir of 200 performers. The Choral Symphony of Beethoven, the 
ninth and last which he composed, stands Op. 125 in the Catalogue of Beethoven's 
Works, and was written when the third and last epoch of his style had attained its 
full maturity. Beethoven had long cherished the idea of giving a musical expression 
to Schiller's Ode to Joy—a poem which, in glowing and harmonious numbers apos- 
trophises hope and faith, inculcates a belief in the good, preaches the doctrine ot 
universal brotherhood, and glorifies the beauties of Nature, Such a poem was just 
the one to impress Beethoven, and it enjoyed his entire admiration, but whatever 
may be said of its merits, its greatest triumph was that of having originated one of 
the finest inspirations of the human mind. ‘The subscription for the series of five 
concerts and five public rchearsals is £2, 2s. and £1, 11s. 6d.; single tickets for the 
public rehearsal, 7s., 5s., 38., 2s., 1s.; single tickets for the concert, 10s. 6d., 7s., 5s., 
3s., 28.. 18.; to be had of Messrs. Cramer and Co,, 201, Regent Street; Olliver & 
Co., Old Bond Street; Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street; Mcssrs. Keith and 
Prowse, 48 Cheapside ; and at Austin’s office, St. James's Hall. 





\ RS. TENNANT begs to announce that she will give a 
| GRAND CONCERT, on Monday Evening, April 17th, 1865, at St. James’s- 
hall, Regent-street and Piccadilly, on which occasion the following Eminent Artists 
will appear :—Vocalists, Madame Florence Lancia and Madame Sainton-Dolby. Miss 
Palmer, Madame Louisa Vinning, Madame Weiss, Miss Stabbach, Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Malle. Ercolani, Mrs. Tennant, and Miss Louisa Pyne. Mr. Weiss, Mr. Cummings, 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Patey, and Mr. Sims Reeves. Violin, Herre Straus; Pianoforte, 
Mr. Charles Hallé. Conductors, Messrs. Pinsuti, Frank Mori, Buealossi, and 
Benedict. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. Tickets may be obtained of Mrs. Tenxxast, 5, 
Grosvenor-street, W.; at Mr. Avstin’s Office at the Hall; and of Messrs. CuarrpeLu 
& Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





THE BEETHOVEN SOCIETY'S MORNING CON- 

CERTS COMMENCE Saturday, April sth, at 3, in Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's. Artistes—Mdlle. Liebhart and Miss Susan Galton; Mr. Charles Hallé, 
Mr. Henry Blagrove, Herr Goffrie, Mr. Richard Biagrove, and Signor Piatti. Con- 
ductor, Herr Wilhelm Ganz. Director, Herr Carl Goffrie. Secretary, Mr. Charles 
Lambert; and continue on Saturdays, April 22 and 29, May 6 and 27, June 3, 10, and 
17. For the series of eight concerts—reserved sofa (to seat five), eight guineas ; re- 
served seat, two guineas ; profe-sional reserved seat, one guinea. ‘Tickets can now 
be obtained of Messrs. Mitchell; Cramer and Co.; Addison and Lucas; Keith, 
Prows>, &c., where a plan of the room may be seen; and of Mr. Willis, at the 
Trvuoms, 





S?. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. VAN PRAAG has the 

honour to announce that his BENEFIT will take place on Thursday evening, 
May 11, on which occasion a GRAND VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL CON- 
CERT will be given. Full particulars will be shortly announced. 





\7ALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE PER- 
FORMANCES, at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Saturday Mornings 
May 6th, May 27th, June 17th. 
3, Osnaburgh Terrace, N.W. 





Just Published, 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE 
BOOK, comprising 30 Psalms and the 7e Deum, pointed for Chanting, 25 
Chants, Sanctus, the Litany nofed, the Commandments, and 4 Musical Responses to 
same, 8 General Responses, 6 Anthems, and 104 Hymn Tunes. Compiled by J. A. 
Bgavonr, Hon. Organist and Choir Master of Edgbaston Congregational Chapel, 
Birmingham. Price 3s., cloth. 
S. B. HOWELL, 52, New Street, Birmingham. 
Sivpxin & Marsuany, London. 

A superior Edition, on large paper, price 5s., and an Edition of the words only, price 

6d., cloth 4d., in paper covers, are in course of publication. 


h (Mrs. R. C. Roney) begs to announce that her ANNUAL EVENING CON- 
CERT will take place at the St. James's-hall, on Tuesday, April 4th, to commence 
at 8 o'clock precisely. Tha following eminent artists will appear :—Vocalista— 
Madame Parepa, Mdlie. Liebhart, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Poole, Mdlle. Linas 
Martorelle, Mrs, Lorkcy, Madame Weiss, Miss Emile Soldere, Miss Florence De 
Courcy, Miss Grace Lindo, Miss Susan Pyne, Mrs. Merest (Maria B. Hawes), and 
Miss Louisa Pyne; Mr. Weiss. Mr. Pa‘ey, Mr. Wilbye Cov-per, Signor Ciabatta, Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham, and Mr. Sims Reeves, Instrumentalists:—Pianoforte, Madame 
Arabella Godaard; violin, Herr Joachim; violoncello, Mr. Edward Howell; harp, 
Herr Oberthur. Conductors—Messrs. Lindsay Sloper, Brinley Richards, Wilhelm 
Ganz, Aguilar and Benedict. During the concert, a duet for Harp and Pianoforte, 
on airs from ** Norma,” will be played by Herr Oberthur and Mr. Aguilar; also Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper'’s quartet for four performers on two pianos, entitled Themes fr m 
Liszt's “ Svirées de Rossini,” will be played by Messrs. Benedict, Lindsay Sloper, 
Hareld Thomas, and Madame Arabella Goddard, Sofa stalls, 10s. 6d.; reserved 
seats, 5s.; balcony, 38s.; admission, 1s. Tickets may be obtained of Mrs. Roney, 
10, Gloucester -crescent, Regents-j ark; at Mr. Austin’s office, at the Hall; and of 
Messrs. Cuaprei. & Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


| ie ANNA JILES, “ Prima Donna of the Royal Eng- 
lish Opera, Covent-garden, and Her Majesty's Theatre,” begs respectfully to 
announce that all communications, concerning Oratorio or Concert engagements, 
may be addressed, 9, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. 





\ DLLE. EMMY POYET, Court-singer to Her Royal 
i Highness the Duchess Sophia of Wiirtemberg, and Eleve of Signor Romani, 
has the honor to announce that she will arrive in London from Florerce early in 
April.—Letters to be addressed to the care of Messrs. Scnott & Co., 159, Regent- 
street, W. 


R. E. J. HOPKINS begs to inform his friends that he 
has removed from No. 9, Heathcott-street, to No. 18, ARGYLE SQUARE, 
KING'S CROSS, W.C. 


h ISS EMILY SPENCER, Soprano. 


tions to be addressed to 29, Westbourne Gardens, W. 











All communica- 





ISS ELEANOR ARMSTRONG begs to announce that 

she has removed from Osnaburgh-street, and requests that all communica- 

tions respecting Concerts, Oratorios, and Pupils, be addressed to her, at her new 
residence, 60, Burlington-road, St Stephen's-Square, Bayswater. 


R. FRANK ELMORE will sing (by particular request) 
“ Adelaide” (Beethoven) and ‘ Thou art so near and yet so far,” (Reichardt) 
at the City Hall, Glasgow, THIS DAY, April the 1st. 








Mes TITIENS will Sing Signor Ranxpeccer’s ad- 


mired Cradle Song “ Peacefully Slumber,” throughout her Provincial Tour. 





ADLLE. GEORGI axp MADLLE. CONSTANCE 

GEORGI, having fulfilled their engagements at Barcelona and Madrid, have 

arrived in London. All communications for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. are requested 

to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Ware- 
honse, 244, Regent Street, W. 





met ALICE MANGOLD begs to announce her 
A 


Removal to No, 1, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 





ISS MADELINE SCHILLER begs to inform her 


friends and pupils that she has removed to 20a, Princes Square, Hyde Park, W. 


N ADEMOISELLE LIEBHART.—AIl letters 
respecting ENGAGEMENTS, in London or the Provinces, for Malle. 
Liebhart, to be addressed to Mr. H. Jarrett, 244, Regent Street, or to Malle. 








ASTER WILLIE PAPE, who had the distinguished 
honor of a command from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has returned to 


Town, Address, 9, Soho Square, 





Liebhart’s residence, 8, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood. 

N ISS JULIA ELTON will sing “ Peaczrutty Sivm- 

wa al Composed jby A. Ranpgeeur, at the Hartley Institute, Southampton, 
pril 22, 
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\ DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Signor Bevienast’s 


Rondo, Composed expressly for her, “‘ LA Pisa DEL Mio Gugsito,” April 6. 





R. EMILE BERGER begs to announce that he will 

return to Town for the Season, after his Scottish Tour, which terminates on 

April 3. Communications to be addressed to care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


ERR REICHARDT begs to announce that he will 
arrive in London the second week in April. All communications may be 
addressed to Thurloe Cottage, Thurloe-square, Brompton. 


\ DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Procu’s popular Lied 


} ‘* At Morning's Break,” at the Crystal Palace Concert, THIS DAY. 











\ R. CHARLES ADAMS, first Principal Tenor at the 

Royal English Opera, Covent Garden, will plete his eng nt at the 
King’s Theatre, Be: lin, to-day, and return to London. All offers of engagements 
for the ensuing season, in town or country, must be made to Mr. MaRTIN Cawoop, 
Secretary to the Opera Company, 7, Bow-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 








{ISS ADELAIDE CORNELIS (Contralto), late of the 


Conservatoire, Brussels, and now of the Royal English Opera, Covent Gar- 
den, will receive engagements for town or country. All communications to be made 
to Mr. Martin Cawoop, Secretary to the Opera Company, 17, Bow-street, Covent- 
garden, W.C. 


ISS FANNY ARMYTAGE will sing the Principal 


Soprano part in “ Jupas Maccasus,” at the Choral Society's Concert, 
Worcester, April 4th. 


{RYSTAL PALACE—CONCERT.—Tuis Day, 

J) Svrcrpay. Programme.—Overture, Scherzo, and Finale—Schumann; Cava- 
tina (Rigeletto), Madile. Liebhart—Verdi; Song, ‘* Air de Joseph, Mons. E. Laves- 
sitre—Méhul ; Concerto, Piauoforte, E flat, Madame Arabella Goddard—Beethoven ; 
Aria, “ Triibe augen" ( Freyschutz), Madile. Liebhart—Viola Obligato, Mr. Stehling 
—Weber; Song, ** Niel,” Mons. Lavessitre—A. Adam; Lied, ‘ Das letzie Fen- 
sterlin,” Madlle. Liebhart, Saubian Melody ; Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer night's dream, 
Mendelssohn. Conductor, A. Manns. Admission, Half-a-crown, or by Guinea 
season ticket free; Reserved Seats Half-a-crown. 


YRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT TRIENNIAL HAN- 

/) VEL FESTIVAL.—Messiah, Monday, June 26; Selection, Wednesday, June 
28; Israel in Egypt, Friday, June, 30, 1865. 

The ticket offices at the Crystal Palace, and at Exeter-hall, open this day, from 10 
to 5, fur the issue of vouchers, securing numbered stalls, and for the inspection of 
numbered plans. 

Blocks A, C, and G, three guineas the set tor the three days, or 25s. for single 
tickets. Blocks D, H, and K (with corresponding double letters), and galleries, two 
guineas and half the set, or one guinea single tickets. 

Cheques and post-office orders payable to Gro, Grove. 

The programme of arrangements, with block plan of seats, forwarded by post. 

Application for tickets, whether personally or by letter, to the offices, or through 
agents in town or country, should not be delayed. 

Crystal Palace, March 30th. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
HE Office of Organist of the Parish Church of Faver- 


sham, Kent, is now vacant. Salary £70 per annum. The instrument is very 
complete. There are three Services on the Sunday, and the Organist will be required 
to instruct the Choir. Applications, stating the candidate's age, and accompanied by 
Testimonials, must (in the first instance) be sent in writing, on or before 22nd April, 
1865, to Francis F. Giravp, Esq., Solicitor, Faversham, Clerk to the Trustees, trom 
whom further particulars may be obtained, 


ONSERVATOIRE DE LA HARPE, 76, Hartey 
Srreet, Cavenpisn Squart. MR. APTOMMAS has opened the above 
Institute for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the Harp. The advantages 
offered (by way of meeting the impediments to its rehabilitation) are—an improved 
Harp String, Instruction Book, simplifying the Tuning, Stringing, and the Pedals ; 
Lessons at moderate terms. Reduction in the cost of Harps, accommodations for 
practising, etc. Prospectuses may be obtained on application 











By order. 














OD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. The new 
National Song. BRINLEY RICHARDS. 38. Piano, solo, and duet, each 
4s. Easy edition, 2s. 6d. ; ditto, four voices, 2d. 


* V ADAME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON'’S wonder- 

ful facility was never more perfectly exhibited, and produced a storm of ap- 
plause. She sang Abt’s sony, * O ve Tears! O ve Teaks!” on the 18ih ult., at the 
Crystal Palace.”—Vide South London Press, March 25, 1865.—2s. 6d. 


TMHE TIMES and TELEGRAPH GALOP, for Piano. 


Composed by E. E. ARMstRONG. 38., finely illustrated. 


r | ier E LIQUID GEM+*—Translated for the Pianoforte by 
Brix_ey Ricwarps, 3s, 

“ The Composer has treated this piece with that nice attention to the details which 
characterises all his efforts. When we say it is eminently sweet and beautiful, we 
heed not say one word more.”"—Vide Bayswater Chronicle, 25th Feb. 

Order of all Booksellers, and of the Publishers, 
Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, 





BOOSEY & CO’S EDITION 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


CELEBRATED 


Ciuenty-Sit Four-Part Songs. 


Ops, 41, 48, 50, ann 59. 





CONTENTS. 


In the Forest. 

O Fly with me. 

The Hoar Frost Fell. 
Over the Grave. 

On the Sea. 

May Song. 

Song of the Lark. 
Morning Prayer. 
Autumn Song. 

Presage of Spring. 

The Primrose. 

Festival of Spring. 
The Nightingale. 
Wandering Song. 

Love and Wine. 

Early Spring. 

Farewell to the Forest. 
Resting Place. 
Remembrance. 

Praise of Spring. 

In the Country. 
Turkish Drinking Song. 
The Huntsman’s Farewell. 
Summer Song. 

The Voyage. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SEPARATE PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
The above may also be had in Twelve Numbers, Price One Penny, for 





the use of Choral Societies. 





Boosey & Co., 28, Holles Street. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
( Times— March 27.) 


Although we miss some familiar names, one of which more especially, 
that of Signor Tamberlik, can hardly be said to ‘shine by its absence,” 
Mr. Gye’s programme for 1865 is extremely inviting. The details 
in full having already been published in our advertising columns, a very 
few comments may suffice before the opening of the theatre, which is 
announced to take place to-morrow, with Faust e Margherita, for the 
débit of two singe-s unknown to England—Mdlle_ Derini, or Berini 

from Milan), and Mdlle. Honoré (from Moscow), the former as Mar- 
gherita, the latter as Siebel. 

Mr. Gye dwells with accountable emphasis on the fact that the 
late Meyerbeer’s eagerly expected grand opera, l’Africuine, talked of 
a quarter of a century since, as finished or nearly finished, will now at 
length be brought out at his establishment. Meyerbeer’s predilection 
for the work, and his anxiety about the means to be obtained for its 
adequate performance, are generally known ; and indeed, it is the belief 
of many, that his exertions in that direction, during his last visit to 
Paris, aggravated the malady which had been his enemy for many 
years and eventually hastened his death. Be that as it may, the 
production of an opera by the composer of the Juguenots, originated 
when his inventive powers were in their zenith, and submitted to the 
test and supervision of his ripest experience, is alone an incident of 
sufficient importance to give paramount interest to the season, even 
were there no other attractive feature in the prospectus. Happily 
there is one of scarcely less promise. We allude to the revival of 
Mozart’s Il Flauto Magico, after a repose of 14 years. About the “cast’’ 
of the Africaine, which includes the names of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, 
Madame Carvalho, Herren Wachtel and Schmid, Signori Graziani, 
Neri Baraldi, and Attri, we can of course offer no opinion, being 
unacquainted with the peculiar exigencies of the music; but for the 
effective distribution of characters in Mozart’s imaginative work we 
think we may safely vouch. The melody that flows from the lips of 
Pamina, though much less bounteous than its Orphean loveliness would 
make desirable, could hardly be allotted to a more sympathetic song- 
stress than Mdlle. Adelina Patti, one of the conspicuous attributes of 
whose genius is its universality. ‘The exceptional voice of her sister 
Carlotta brings the singular and trying bravura airs allotted to Astri- 
affiamente, ‘‘ Queen of Night,” readily within her means. The Sarastro 
of Herr Schmid, a Teuton pur sang, with a magnificent bass, may 
fairly be expected to rival that of Herr Formes; while Herr Wachtel, 
another Teuton pur sang, ought to be intimately versed in the 
traditions of Tamino, Last, not least by any means, the Papageno of 
Signor Ronconi is still remembered, as a performance unique in its 
originality, overflowing humour, and artistic excellence, a Papageno 
which, if all we read of Schickaneder, Mozart's impresario, colaborer 
and boon companion, is gospel, must be something very like,the ideal 
of that eccentric worthy’s dream. Who is to be Papagena, the bird- 
catcher’s wife, we are not informed. Few of those to whom the Italian 
Opera isan habitual necessity can have forgotten that Papagena was 
ouce impersonated by Madame Pauline Viardot, and that the duet 
between Ronconi and herself stood out as one of the most spontaneous 
exhibitions in a performance almost in every respect remarkable. We 
shall lose, it is true, the ““O cara imagine” of Signor Mario; but in 
revenge we are promised that the still most graceful, dramatic and 
eloquent of stage tenors will undertake the part of Fra Diavolo, in the 
Italian version of that most genial and delightful of French comic 
operas, with Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Zerlina, Mdlle. Sonieri, another 
unknown “ from the principal theatres of Italy” (which are sufficiently 
numerous), as Lady Allcash, and Ronconi as Lord Allcash. If this be 
brought to bear—and there is no reason to doubt it—a third conspicuous 
incident is destined to commemorate the season 1865. But there is 
still a fourth in contemplation—nay, actually promised. We mean 
the revival of the greatest of all comic operas in which there is no 
admixture (as there is in Don Giovanni) of the tragic or the supernatural, 
element—Mozart’s incomparable Le Nozze di Figaro. Here again we 
find the distribution of the dramatis persone unusually efficient. 
Adelina Patti brings a new argument in vindication of her oft proved 
versatility in the assumption of Susanna; the embodiment of the more 
sentimental and stately Countess Almamiva devolves upon Madame 
Carvalho ; Cherubino falls to Mdlle. Lucea ; Bartolo to Signor Ronconi; 
and Figaro to M. Gassier, a derserter from the Haymarket camp to 
that of Bow-Street. : 

Among other Operas proposed is L’ Etoile du Nord, with what cast— 
M. Faure no longer, owing to his indispensable presence at the Grand 
Opéra in Paris, where he is to play, for the first 50 nights, in conso- 
hance with Meyerleer’s written testament, one of the principal parts 
in the Africaine,—being a member of the company—we are unable to 
gather. Mr. Gye is silent on this point—so silent that we are not even 
told whether the pettish, capricious and recalcitrant Mdlle. Pauline 
Lucca will, by assuming that character, redeem her broken pledge of last 








season. Next comes Linda di Chamouniz (first time since 1850) with a 
Linda, in Mademoiselle Adelina Patti, whohas been the chiet topic of the 
Paris Italian Opera season, now about expiring ; and Signor Brignoli, 
a tenor not unknown to Europe, who has, nevertheless, spent the 
most important period of his artistic life in America, as the lover. 
Then, the not unfamiliar Norma will introduce to an Enylish audience 
a soprano with whose praises the Continent has long been ringing 
Madlle. Lagrua having seceded. it was incumbent on Mr. Gye either 
to re-engage Madame Grisi, or to find another lyric tragedian. He has 
secured the aid of Madame Isabella Galetti, one who. if report benot aliar 
of unblushing effrontery, is worthy not only to replace Mdile. Lagrua 
(our visitor some 15 years too late), but Madame Grisi herself. Two 
more singers unknown to fame are put down for Adalgisa and Pollio— 
Malle. Bianchi (from Lisbon), and Signor Tasca (from Naples, from the 
“San Carlo,” of course). Whether these are to make their mark, or 
retreat, as the Parthian bowmen, after launching their first dart, remains 
to be seen. The Huguenots and Guillaume Tell are naturally announced, 
Lucrezia Borgia, with Mdlle. Galetti as Lucrezia, Mdlle. de Ahna 
(from Berlin, another fresh acquisition) as Maffeo Orsini, and Signor 
Saccomanno (from Milan—yet another) as the Duke, follows in due 
course ; but these, with Un Ballo in Maschera, may speak for themselves. 
Ie Prophéte, however, is to be rendered freshly attractive by the 
appearance of Mdlle. Fillipine de Edelsberg (from Munich), as Fides, 
and for the resumption by Mario of the eharacter of Jean of Leyden, 
which (in 1849) he was the first to impersonate in London. 

To the ordinary catalogue of operas which have long maintained 
their position in the repertory it is unnecessary to refer. Enough that, 
besides the ten to which we have cursorily alluded, there are some 25 
popular works always available at a moment’s notice. This, remem- 
bering that the new theatre opened so recently as 1858, says no little 
for the enterprise and spirit of the management. Moreover, with the 
exceptions already specified (Tamberlik, Faure, Lagrua, &c.),and some 
others who, if we except Signor Scalese and Mdlle. Marie Battu, will 
scarcely be missed, the whole of the effective “ troop” that composed 
the company of 1864 will form part of the company of 1865. ‘To add 
that Mr. Costa retains the post he has so ably and indefatigably filled 
since the Royal ltalian Opera was instituted, that Mr. Augustus Harris 
is again stage-manager, and Mr. W. Beverley chief director of the 
scenic department, is equivalent to stating that when Mr. Gye has 
first-rate officers he is wise enough to keep them.? 

Of the ballet the prospectus says little more than that the principal 
dancer is once more to be Mdlle. Salvioni; which, however, is quite 
enough to satisfy admirers of the Terpsichorean art. 





( Times— March 29.) 

The popular opera of the last two years was the work selected yester- 
day night for the opening of the 19th season of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Mr. Gye had already introduced to the public three 
Margheritas, each in her way commendable, one as nearly perfect as 
anything the stage has witnessed. None of these, however, was the 
Margherita on the occasion under notice, although we need hardly say 
that M. Gounod’s Faust, or Faust e Margherita, was the opera performed. 
The actual representative of that very interesting personage was a 
singer new to this country, although evidently no novice in her pro- 
fession. Mdlle. Berini (that, we find, is her real name, not ‘‘ Derini,”) 
“from the Scala, at Milan,” made upon the whole a decidedly 
favourable impression. That she is a practised artist cannot adinit of 
a doubt; and though it is always more or less dangerous to speculate 
on ladies’ ages, theatrical ladies unexcepted, we think we shall hardly 
transgress the bounds of gallantry in stating our impression that no 
one has yet congratulated Mdlle. Berini on the happy accomplishment 
of the 30th anniversary of her birth. That she must have laboured 
with considerable zeal at her calling, however, appears evident from 
the present condition of her voice, which, if never one of great power 
and richness, must, at any rate, have been of agreeable quality and 
even tone throughout. Now, while the middle and lower notes are 
still sweet and readily controlled, the upper ones are comparatively 
worn and stubborn. To be for an instant technical—when Madlle. 
Berini takes “C,”’ or even “A flat,” as in the last movement of the 
duet in the “ garden scene,” it is with an effort that cannot be con- 
cealed. On the other hand, she is clearly a proficient in the vocal art, 
and so thorough a tactician that where she feels inadequate to execute 
a trait so well as to be in harmony with the general tenor of her per- 
formance, she substitutes something else. For example, instead of 
giving the shake which should properly usher in the quick movement 
of the “‘ Jewel-song,” she merely sustains the leading note ; and this, 
we admit, is preferable to a clumsy or imperfect delivery of the shake 
itself. Malle. Berini has one admirable quality as a singer; she gives 
the correct emphasis to every note, and the legitimate significance to 
every word. Her phrasing, too, is without reproach, and her intonation 
seldom, if ever, at fault, As an actress she is gracetul, easy, and intelli- 
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gent, and if we have seen more forcible delineations of M. Gounod’s 
engaging heroine, more poetical in conception and more picturesque in 
the carrying out of details, we have seen none more earnest and, at 
the same time, natural. We cannot stop to particularize “ points ;” 
nor, indeed, had we time and space at command, would it be absolutely 
requisite, secing that the few remarks here offered convey a tolerably fair 
notion of a performance remarkable rather for well-balanced excellence 
than for any very striking characteristics. The audience judged it 
accordingly ; for while they exhibited no sign of enthusiasm a feeling 
of serene satisfaction prevailed, which no particular incident appeared 
to disturb in any sense whatever. 

Malle. Honoré (“from Moscow”), the other débutante, may be re- 
membered as having sung at Mr Charles Hallé’s “ Pianoforte Recitals,” 
in St. James’s Hall, about three years since (June 13th, 1862), But 
those who listened on that occasion to her unobtrusive delivery of the 
Russian Glinka’s charming Berceuse (sung, by the way, to the original 
Russian words) would probably be surprised to find the young and un- 
known lady by whose talent they had been impressed but faintly, if 
not unfavourably, so entirely an adept as Malle Honoré showed herself 
last night. Rarely has {the character of Siebel, that pale abstraction 
with which M. Gounod’s librettiets have thought to fill up a gap in the 
poetical drama of Goethe, by supplying Margherita with an ordinary 
lover, been made more prepossessing than by Mdlle. Honoré. Rarely have 
the two pretty airs—* Le parlate d’amor” (sung while gathering the 
bouquet for Margherita, and ‘Quando a te,” added expressly for 
Madame Nantier,—been rendered with more unaffected expression. 

Of the rest to speak at length would be going over old ground to 
little or no purpose. Nevertheless, a whole column might be written 
about the Faust of Signor Mario, now one of the most highly 
finished, as it was from the beginning one of the most picturesque and 
attractive assumptions of that unrivalled lyric comedian. ‘This was, 
moreover, one of those happy occasions nov quite so frequent as of 
old. Sig. Mario’s voice never once proved rebellious ; his singing was 
almost everywhere perfect ; and thus the whole performance was of a 
piece—unique and unsurpassable. In the unavoidable absence of M. 
Faure, a more competent substitute for that admired French barytone, 
in the part of Mephistopheles, could’ hardly be named than the 

gentleman who undertook it last night. Signor Attri’s Mephistopheles 
wa: famous in Italy befure he had been heard of in this country ; and 
few who saw him in the character last season (on one or two of the 
“extra” nights) were inclined to dispute the favorable verdict of the 
Italians, who are not over partial in ordinary, to French music or to 
French singers, Such a voice as Signor Graziani possesses must give 
charm to any music, and for that reason alone his Valentine would be 
acceptable; but, in addition to this enviable recommendation, his 
great scene in the fourth act, that of the dueb and the assassination, 
shows evident progress in dramatic conception, The small parts of 
Martha and Wagner, in the hands of Mdlle. Ancse and Signor 
‘Tagliafico, left nothing to desire. The general execution of the 
music, by the splendid orchestra under Mr, Costa’s vigorous control, 
was what it has always been; while the scenic spectacle, a joint 
triumph of Messrs, W. Beverley and A. Harris, was marked by the 
accustomed splendour and excited the accustomed admiration. M. 
Richard Wagner, the “ Musician of the Future,” tells us, in his A'unst- 
weik der Zukiinft, that “ Goethe’s Faust was driven from the stage by a 
poodle ;” what would he say to the two poodles which play s0 con- 
spicuous a part at Covent Garden in the animated scene ot the 
Kermesse ? 

There were the usual “ demonstrations” inseparable from a first 
night ; special greetings to Mr. Costa and Signor Mario; “ calls” after 
almost every act ; and the National Anthem at the end of the opera— 
intrusted, happily, to the chorus alone. Not the least pleasant feature 
of the evening's performance was the fact that not a single - encore ” 
was even asked for. 

The Trovatore is to be given on Thursday, for the first appearance of 
Herr Wachtel; and on Saturdzy we are promised the immortal 
Guillaume Tell. 





( Times—March 31.) 


A few lines are all that is necessary to record the successful pei form- 
ance last night of Z7 7) ovatore, the principal incident in which was the 
return of Herr Wachtel. ‘The voice of the German tenor—the mag- 
nificerit sonority of the upper tones of which is sure, when the music 
contains suitable passages for display, to rouse an audience—was pro- 
duced with the same cfl-ct and excited the same enthusiasm as on 
furmer occasions, Certain situations in Verdi’s popular opera are 
admirably fitted for the exhibition of Herr Wachtel’s most telling 
qualitivs. The fierce outburst, “ Di quella pira Porrendo foco,” when 


Manrico is informed of the horrible death to which his supposed mother, 
the gipsy Azucena, is condemned, counts among these; and it was not 





resonance not to be denied, but the energy with which the entire air 
was delivered, that justified the vociferous applause at the fall of the 
curtain, and the unanimity with which Herr Wachtel was called for- 
ward. Mdlle. Fricci’s Leonora was marked by the same character- 
istics that have won for it a certain amount of favour. Without any 
pretensions to genius, this lady, by earnest endeavour and studied 
correctness, genuine ability asa vocalist, zeal and intelligence as an 
actress, has earned for herself a legitimate position. To attain the first 
rank lies scarcely within her means: but for whatever character 
Malle. Fricci is announced, from Valentine in the J/uguenots to Leo- 
nora in the 7’rovatore, her name, in the absence of “ stars” of the first 
magnitude, must always be more or less welcome. Perhaps her most 
irreproachable effort last night was in the famous scene of the 
‘« Miserere,” the latter portion of which—comprising “ Ah che la morte,” 
Manrico’s complaint from the prison—was loudly encored, and repeated 
asa matter of course. ‘The new Azucena—Mdlle. Honoré, who, on 
Tuesday, made so good an impression as Siebel in Faust—was 
eminently acceptable. In appearance, even with the extrinsic aid of a 
painted face and. imaginary wrinkles, she hardly realized the idea we 
have been used to entertain of the vengeful and uninviting old sor- 
ceress; but she sang the music—from the familiar ‘‘Stride la vampa,” 
to the duet, ‘Si la otanchezza,” with its delicious burden, “ Ai nostri 
monti ritorner¢mo,” murmured Ly Azucena in her sleep, while Leo- 
nora is striving to convince Manrico of her innocence in a style as 
charmingly unaffected as it was artistically perfect. Signor Graziani's 
Conte di Luna needs no description. Enough that the popular air 
“ J] balen del suo sorriso "—the most favourable point afforded by the 
music for the manifestation of the singer’s art—was given to perfection, 
and loudly asked fur again. The charm of such a melody, delivered 
through the medium of such a voice, is, and must ever be, irresistible. 
The part of Ferrando was sustained, as usual, by Signor Tagliafico, 
who possesses a talent for conferring importance on comparatively 
small things of which very few can boast. Altogether, the performance, 
taking into consideration how hackneyed is the opera, was heartily 
enjoyed by the audience. 
SS 


AND THE VARIOUS EDITIONS 
OF HIS WORKS. 
Beethoven's Works in the Edition published by Brevrxorr & Hawret, 
By OTTO JAHN.* 
(Continued from Page 176.) 

Even where there is an abundance of critical materials, we still 
mect with certain passages which give rise to doubts and scruples, to 
be solved by internal evidence alone, and necessitating a sort of 
conjectural criticism. Such is the case, for instance, where Beet- 
hoven has made alterations in the work as a whole, and introduced 
them also into the principal parte or the leading passage, but, as 
may so easily happen with after-corrections, has forgotten that 
such alterations indispensably require other corrections, in order 
that the connection and agreement of the separate portions of the 
work may be preserved. The original manuscript, under these 
circumstances, shows cbviously where subsequent alterations have 
been made, and where the first reading, which. no longer agrees 
with the rest, has been allowed to remain; it can, also, point out 
where a somewhat too striking discrepancy has been unskilfully 
got over, in the printed copy, by an officious correction ; but in 
what manner Beethoven would have carried out his alteration 
through every detail is something which can only be guessed at, 
and the critical editor must, therefore, after carefully weighing in 
his mind all the facts, decide according to probability. 

This is not the place to point out and to discuss what has been 
gained, in the new edition, for particular works by systematically 
turning to critical account existing materials; it is merely requisite 
to show clearly that a necessary and important task of this kind had 
to be accomplished. The result cannct be doubtful, when the task 
is undertaken with so earnest a will, with such valuable authori- 
ties, and with such decided talent. Very few pieces will remain 
entirely without corrections, while in the case of a very many, 
even of the greater and best-known ones, the corrections will be 
both numerous and important. As to what may be important in 
this respect, vpinions will, it is true, vary. A false chord, of which 
the musician quietly disposes as a fault of the engraver, may excite 
grave doubts in the mind of the dilettante, so that the correction of 
it is for him a matter of no slight moment; signs regarding the 
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style of execution, ties, dots, &c., may strike the latter as trifles, 
though his conception and performance not unfrequently depend 
upon them, and a correction of this kind may throw an extra- 
ordinay light upon a subject in the case even of a professional 
While, therefore, the new edition can boast of corrections of all 
sorts, it is,above all, an essential step in advance that they are 
authentic, and that we may rely upon the text, thus given, as one 
critically trustworthy. 

The critical mode of proceeding being what it is, it is highly 
interesting to be enabled to follow it; it is important to know 
what sources of information have been available for every piece, 
and what use has been made of them. ‘To satisfy this want, 
arrangements have been made for the publication of supplementary 
critical articles, in which detailed information will be given of all 
questions that may arise on this head. A careful list has been 
made of the autograph manuscripts, of the copies, and of the 
original impressions which were available in each separate in- 
stance; of their nature, and value; of the use made of them; 
and of everything concerning them that could be considered re- 
markable, each necessary particular is recorded; and separate 
passages, too, in any way critically interesting, are especially 
pointed out. By this method, there has been collected a rich stock 
of materials, which, judiciously edited, is able to answer and 
satisfy all questions of criticism, and fix the proper reading, with- 
out producing weariness and bewilderment by a load of superfluous 
variations. 

The searching examination to which Beethoven’s works, as 
handed down to us, have been subjected, has cleared up, more- 
over, many points relating to another difficult question, 
namely: the chronology of those works. We know that it has 
become the custom for composers to distinguish their composi- 
tions, according to the order in which they are printed, with a 
continuous series of ‘* Op.” ‘‘numbers.” ‘These, however, furnish 
only an uncertain and yacillating guide for deciding matters of 
chronology. Even when the order of the series is scrupulously 
preserved—which it is not in Beethoven’s case—it marks, at most, 
the order in which the works were published, and does not mark 
even this accurately when different publishers bring out works of 
the same composer simultaneously. ‘Lhe time of publication, how- 
ever, is not even approximately given, since musical publications 
bear no date; we cannot guess what period intervenes between 
each work and the succeeding one, nor can we gather whether the 
publication proceeded quickly or slowly, or whether it varied at 
various epochs. Yet the solution of these material questions is by 
no means devoid of interest, for we learn therefrom what position 
the composer occupied with the public, what influence his works 
were able to obtain, and actually did obtain, under certain definite 
conditions of time. We find ourselves consequently left in the 
lurch as to the time when the various works were written, for this is 
decided neither by the ‘‘ Op.” number, nor by the year of publica- 
tion. Accidents of all kinds may delay or hasten the publication 
of a work ; grand and important compositions are frequently kept 
back for a considerable period, while smaller ones are quickly 
engraved ; sometimes forgotten works are tardily brought forward 
again, and again, only that portion which the composer has finished 
is engraved. All these contingencies exerted an influence upon 
Beethoven, and so, the task of determining the time at which the 
various works were written and that at which they were published, 
is often a difficult one. In a critical revision of his works, how- 
ever, this question, like every other, had to be met, and it was 
highly desirable that the new edition should contain as much trust- 
worthy information as could possibly be procured about it. 

Beethoven had a habit, though, unfortunately, there were many 
exceptions to it, of marking upon his clean copies the date of his 
writing them, sometimes doing so with great preciseness. ‘Thus, 
for instance, at the beginning of the B fiat major Pianoforte Trio 
(Op. 97), he has written ‘* March 8rd, 1811,” and, at the con- 
clusion, “finished the 26th March, 1811,” adding subsequently 
‘sent to the engraver, the 11th June, 1816.” In not a few cases, 
therefore, an examination of the autograph manuscript, or of a 
copy thus annotated by Beethoven, has furnished dependable in- 
formation as to the time when a work was written ; but it is not 
every original manuscript which has such notices marked upon it, 
while frequently no original manuscripts exist at all. Neverthe- 
less, in very many cases, by the combined aid of other authorities 








and data, the time at which a work was written may, if it cannot 
be determined with absolute certainty or great probability, at least 
be brought within narrower limits, and approximatively fixed. 
The most important aids in this matter are Beethoven's No/e- 
Books (Skizzen-Biicher). Beethoven was accustomed to jot down, 
upon a number of sheets of paper bound together, not only notions 
and ideas, as they struck him, but the separate motives, passages, 
and turns of the compositions on which he happened to be engaged, 
working out and recasting them, one after the other, with inde- 
fatigable industry, and as he generally had several works in pro- 
gress at one and the same time, the numerous sketches for the 
various compositions constantly run through, and side by side 
with, each other. Beethoven himself obviously valued these 
sketches. He preserved and had them bound up in their original 
order. Such a note-book affords not only a vivid picture of his 
labours, but supplies actual information of what compositions he 
was working on at a particular date. If it is possible to deter- 
mine by any Other authority the date of some of the compositions 
sketched out, or if any incidental notices elsewhere point to a 
certain time—and, as a rule, such landmarks are not wanting — 
we are enabled to fix the date of the remaining compositions with 
tolerable certainty. Had reasonable precaution been taken to 
preserve the Note-Books in as complete a form as possible, we 
should have now invaluable materials towards a know- 
ledge of the history and the art of the great master ; but they have 
been dispersed and lost leaf by leaf, and it is only with great 
trouble and by good luck that the investigator can obtain the 
scattered remains that he requires for his task. 

Of decisive weight in fixing the time when a work was written 
is occasionally the period of its first performance. Many com- 
positions were written for a special reason; many a concert 
derived all its attractiveness from the performance of new compo- 
sitions ; and many works are of such a kind that of necessity they 
found their way to the public immediately after they were 
terminated. The period therefore of the cause which gave rise to 
them and of their first performance, enables us to form an idea of 
the time at which they were written, though great care is always 
needed in such calculations. Thus, to take a case in point, 
Collins’ Corivlanus was performed for the first time on the 24th 
November, 1802, while Beethoven’s overture was not written until 
subsequently for a performance in 1807. Finally—leaving out of 
consideration the indications afforded by casual remarks in letters, 
and by literary aids of a similar kind—the particulars of the time 
of publication, even when they afford no more definite information, 
are so far of importance, that, at any rate, they fix the latest date 
beyond which we must not go, and this may be a matter of 
moment especially with the earlier works. Trustworthy facts of 
this description are to be obtained only by laboriously and 
minutely searching through play-bills and concert-bills; announce- 
ments and advertisements in magazines and newspapers ; and in 
fact the corners and dust-heaps of literature, great care and 
minuteness being requisite to arrive at sure results. What can be 
done by these means for the chronology of Beethoven's work will be 
shown by Alexander ‘Thayer, who has devoted himself to the cer- 
tain and unconditional demonstration of the truth with the genuiue 
and enduring enthusiasm of the indefatigable investigator, in 
which character he has done some wonderful things in the way of 


research. 
(Zo be concluded in our next.) 


Miss Emma Bussy gave a matinée on Thursday, at Mrs. Fitzgerald's 
residence in Portland-place. The elegant rooms were fully and 
fashionably attended. Miss Busby, having a predeliction for classical 
music, selected compositions by Bach, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, &c., for performance, and acquitted herself to the evident 
satisfaction of a discriminating audience. 

Bricutox.—M. Edward de Paris’ last quartet concert was equally 
as interesting as the previous one. The concert commenced with 
Beethoven’s string quartet in B flat (executants—MM. Pollitzer, Stern, 
Goodban, and Nibbs). This was followed by Weber's pianoforte 
quartet in B flat, capitally executed by M. E. de Paris, MM. Pollitzer, 
Goodban, and Nibbs; Haydn’s “God save the Emperor”; and 
Mayseder’s trio in B minor for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. In the 


trio of Mayseder’s, M. de Paris’ excellent qualification as a pianist were 
Lrought out to great advantage. 


Fraulein Mehlhorn was the vocalist. 
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MUSIC IN BERLIN. 
(From our own correspondent.) 


A certain place, we are informed, is paved with good intentions. 
If such be really the case, and no one has ever adduced any proof 
of the contrary, the authorities charged with the task of looking 
after the ¢rottvirs and chaussces of that place must feel considerably 
indebted to me for the incredible amount of paving materials with 
which I have supplied them during the last two months or so. 
Week after week have I intended to write you a letter, and week 
after week have I deferred carrying out my intention, until, at 
last, I was so thoroughly ashamed of my remissness as seriously to 
contemplate never addressing you another line, and allowing you 
to suppose I had been shot in a duel by my friend Dr. H—— of 
the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung, who had come over from 
London expressly to pistol me, or that I had fallen a victim to an 
outburst of resentment on the part of some one or other of the 
German readers of the MusicaL Wortp, who think I do not 
invariably speak with becoming reverence of musical matters and 
musical individuals in their beloved Fatherland. But such is not 
the case, as the receipt of this ep’stle will convincingly prove. 
‘The fact is that—I—well, I may as well make a clean breast of it. 
I have been rather lazy. ‘There! the murder isout. Nevertheless, 
in self-defence, I must inform you that there has not been much 
doing in the way of novelty. ‘lhings have continued to go on in 
the old humdrum, jog-trot fashion which appears to be one of the 
most prominent characteristics of this sandy capital, the in- 
habitants of which, however, are generally believed—by themselves 
—to be the most go-a-head, at the same time that they are, of 
course, the most refined, persons in Germany, nay, more: in 
Europe. Dear me, what sad mistakes people fall into, and what 
moral blindness is the result of too much vanity! However, just as 
an alderman, when sharp-set, may make a very good meal off a plain 
joint, or even simple bread and cheese, if he cannot feast on turtle 
soup and yenison, so you, perhaps, may like to hear a record of 
comparatively trifling events, seeing that it is out of my power to 
chronicle the production of another Pastoral Symphony, or the 
début of a second Alboni. 

Herr, or Mr. Adams—your readers pay their money, so let 
them take their choice of the two appellatives—has returned long 
since from London to the Royal Operahouse, and been extremely 
well received. He is a great favorite here, despite his being 
English, though, in justification of the Berliners, [ must inform 
you they generally suppose him to be American. He has appeared 
as Manrico in Ji Trovatore ; Elvino in La Sonnambula ; Almaviva 
in /l Barbiere ; Alfredo in La Traviata ; the Duke in Rigoletto ; 
and Marco in Lachner’s Catharina Cornaro, which last, after 
having been allowed to slumber for a considerable period on the 
shelves of the library was revived on the 16th February at the 
particular request, or rather order, of his Royal Highness the 
Crown Prince. It was never very successful, and I do not fancy 
we shall see or hear it more than once or twice again for some 
years to come. What on earth could have induced the Crown 
Prince to command a performance of it is something beyond my 
capabilities to devine. Did you ever sit out a performance of it? 
It is one of the most dreary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, specimens 
of what a thoroughly experienced musician is capable of producing 
when nature has not endowed him with imagination. As a 
musical production, it is, I should say, about equal in merit to 
what a romance from that celebrated grammarian Lindley Murray 
would have been in literature. But Lindley Murray, wiser in his 
generation than Herr Lachner, was mindful of the old adage: ‘Ne 
sutor ura crepidam.” Would that Herr Lachner had possessed 
the good sense to imitate Mr. L. M.’s example. We then should 
have been spared such an exhibition of utter feebleness and 
vapidity as Catharina Cornaro. 

Madlle. Artét has revisited us. She opened as Antoinette in 
Auber’s Ambassadrice. Ot course you will not expect me to enter 
into a detailed account of her performance, but you may not 
object to learn that she sang on this occasion in German, while 
in the second character she selected, namely Amina in La Son- 
nambula, she preferred the Italian tongue, as did, likewise, Mr. 
Adams, who sustained the part of Elvino, though both she and the 
gentleman have made considerable progress in their German, which 
they now pronounce tolerably. All the other solo parts, and the 





choruses, were given in German. I have already adverted more 
than once to this vocal harlequin’s-jacket sort of business ; this 
patchwork-quilt system tolerated in the sphere of opera; this 
singing polyglottism, which I consider both offensive and absurd. 
Let us have one idiom or the other: German or Italian, but do 
not let us have them together. Tea is a pleasant beverage, and 
Edinburgh ale generally admired, yet I will venture to assert that 
a combination of the two would not prove a very palateable 
drink. ‘+ Never mix your liquors” is a maxim highly appreciated 
by everyone who ever violated it, and found himself, in conse- 
quence, continually falling over immense imaginary precipices and 
dashing down profound ideal abysses the moment he laid Ms head 
upon his pillow. ‘Never mix your languages” is a precept 
equally entitled to respect. Let us trust that the pernicious 
practice, which has obtained in opera, may never be introduced— 
at least, not generally—into the drama. I say: “at least, not 
generally,” because it has been introduced into it. ‘That cele- 
brated African tragedian, Mr. Ira Aldridge, who is such a 
tremendous favorite with the Czaar, and other continental 
potentates, has long been in the habit of enacting the leading 
characters of the ‘immortal bard” in the idiom in which they 
were written while the remaining personages of the drama support 
him in pure Russian, or German, as the case may be. 

La Traviata is not a popular opera here, and had not been 
represented for some time when it was revived in order that 
Madlle. Artét might play the part of the frail sufferer, Violetta, 
which she did to the great satisfaction of the audience. She has 
appeared, likewise, with equal success as the heroine in La Figlia, 
Le Domino Noir, and Jl Barbiere. 

The management, as usual, are on the look-out for a good 
tenor. If you should happen to know of such a rarity at leisure 
give him a hint to come over here. ‘To translate literally the 
German ‘er wiirde gute Gescadfte machen,” ‘he would make 
good businesses,” Anglice: He would do very well. n that he 
could rely. A knowledge of the German language would, as he 
might see from the last paragraph save one, be quite unne- 
cessary. Indeed, considering the unintelligible manner in which 
most singers pronounce their words now-a-days, I have serious 
doubts as to whether any regular language at all would be requi- 
site. Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do, given with appropriate 
gesture and expression, would save a good deal of unnecessary 
trouble now expended in “ getting” the words, and answer all 
practical purposes. The management would very much have 
liked to secure the services of a certain Herr Hacker who appeared 
as Raoul in Les Huguenots, sharing the honours of the evening 
with Mdlle. Lucca who was the Valentine. Herr Hacker is very 
far from being a perfect singer ; he has all the faults contracted 
by artists in small theatres, and his voice is of no great strength, 
yet, as I have said, the management would have liked to engage 
him. ‘They find him a desirable acquisition on the same principle 
that the Persian King declared a draught of muddy water out of a 
helmet the sweetest draught that ever passed his lips. ‘There was 
no other at the moment to be procured. But Herr Hacker happens 
to be engaged for the natural term of his life, or, more properly 
speaking, of his voice, at the Court Theatre Dessau, and as Prus- 
sia does not think the time yet arrived for absorbing the Duchy 
of which Dessau is the capital, and conferring: upon the fifty or 
sixty thousand human beings who own the ducal sway the privilege 
of participating in Prussian taxation and swelling the ranks of the 
Prussian army, at Dessau Herr Hacker must make up his mind to 
remain. I have no doubt though, he will be granted leave of 
absence pretty frequently to come and give a ‘ Gastspiel” here. 
Another promising—and performing—young tenor, by the way, 
is Herr Deutsch, at present a member of the theatre at Stralsund. 
Luckier than Herr Hacker, he is not bound by a voice-long con- 
tract, so, having, as I am informed, treated the management to a 
taste of his quality at a private interview, he has been engaged 
here for three years on a progressive salary. Before quitting the 
subject of tenors, I may as well state that, according to rumours 
afloat, there is some probability of Herr Wachtel’s favouring us 
with a professional visit. 

When speaking of Herr Hacker, I incidentally mentioned 
Mdlle. Lucca. ‘That charming young lady is still one of the main 
af a of the Royal Operahouse, and may truly boast of having 
all Berlin at her feet. How fortunate for Berlin that. it is not so 
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smoky as London! If it were, it might lose its pretty but petu- 
lant prima donna, who to the already thick wreath of laurels which 
has long encircled her fair brow has added several sprigs gathered 
at Hanover. She sang, some short time ago, there in Les Huque- 
nots and Faust. Her performance created, according to the papers, 
a perfect furore. 

There was some talk about Madame Harriers-Wippern leaving 
the Royal Operahouse. Matters have, however, been amicably 
arranged. ‘Ihe lady, having made a fresh engagement and had 
her claim to a pension allowed, will now remain. 

From a return issued by Herr Lavallade, the stage-manager, I 
find that during the year 1864, the Theatres Royal, which include 
the Operahouse, were closed on the 2nd January, the day on which 
Frederick William IV. died, as well as on the 24th, 25th, 26th 
March, the 20th April, the 7th June, from the 17th of that month 
to the 1st August, on the 3rd, 6th, 8th August, and on the 24th 
December ; that is on 54 evenings in the course of the year. ‘The 
holidays of the opera and of the ballet lasted from the 18th June to 
the 29th July. ‘There were altogether 526 performances, 167 of 
which were of opera, 44 of ballet, 26 of a miscellaneous kind, and one 
aconcert. In memory of Meyerbeer, there was a special performance 
on the 8th June between thelasttwo actsof Le Prophéte. ‘The number 
of different operas was 45, of ballets, 15; and of Divertissements 2. 
On 9 evenings there were pas seuls. Two operas were produced 
for the first time. ‘The operas most frequently represented were 
Margarethe (Faust), 19 times; Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, 
10 times: Robert le Diable, 8 times; Fra Diavola and Oberon, 7 
times each, and Die Zauberflite,9 times. ‘There were 47 perfor- 
mances of classical works ; 3 were devoted to Gluck; 19 to 
Mozart; 6 to Beethoven; 12 to Weber; 1 to Méhul; 2 to 
Cherubini ; and 5 to Spontini. 

Of concerts, we have had galore; good, bad, and indifferent. 
A complete catalogue of them would suffice, alone, to fill a whole 
column of the MusicaL Wor LD ; a detailed account of them would 
require an entire number. Die Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, or 
Society of the Lovers of Music, has been ager active. 
Among the works performed by it was a novelty in the shape of 
Raff's “‘ Orchestersuite,” op. 101, which was favourably received. 
This Society, as I fancy I told you in one of my former 
letters, was founded for the express purpose of regaling the public 
with the works of the Richard Wagner and Franz Liszt School. 
But its programmes include compositions by other, and better 
masters, among whom I may mention Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and 
Chopin. By the way, Meyerbeer’s Grand Festival Overture 
written for the Great London Exhibition was performed by the 
Society for the first time in Berlin. It was very well rendered, 
and, I need scarcely add, pleased immensely. Some of the most 
popular concerts in Berlin are those given by the Royal Cathedral 
Choir. They have been exceedingly good this season and fully 
sustain the reputation of the Choir. In the list of concert-givers 
is included Mdlle. Charlotte Dekner, from Hungary. ‘The lady is 
a very respectable violinist I am informed, but, not liking female 
violinists, I did not go to hear her, so I cannot personally vouch 
for her talent.—I must not forget to state that our old friend, Leo 
Lion, has once more turned up. 

_ Homer sometimes nods, and even the Neue Berliner Musik- Zeitung 
1s not invariably quite as wide-awake as it should be. Since the 
beginning of the year it has published, every week, an article headed 
‘‘Journal-Revue,” in which it gives, or professes to give, an 
account of the contents of the various English, French and Italian 
musical papers. Let us hope it is more correct in its information 
about the foreign contemporaries of the MusicaL Wortp than it 
is in the case of the MusicaL Wort» itself. In its number for Feb- 
ruary 8, it says: ‘‘ Die ‘ musical world’ bringt eine Mebersetz- 
ung des Artikels unter dam Titel ‘Furioso,’ Scenen ans dem 
Leben Beethoven's, aus den letzten Nummern des vorigen Jahrs 
der Westermannschen Monatshefte.” (‘The ‘ Musical World’ 
contains a translation of the article entitled * Furioso,’ Scenes from 
the Life of Beethoven, from the concluding numbers of Wester- 
mann’s Monthly Magazine of last year.”) Now of two things one 
is certain: either that the gentleman entrusted with the task: of 
getting up the “ Journal-Revue ” does not read the foreign papers 
of which he writes, or, if he reads, does not understand, them, in 
so far, at least, as the Musical WorLD is concerned. To call such 
an able “ pitch-in ” as the criticism on Furioso a translation, shows 





an amount of carelessness, or betrays a degree of ignorance, which 
should render the editor of the Neue Berliner more careful in future 
whom he employs. If he can find no one in Berlin capable of keep- 
ing him au courant of what appears in the columns of the Musica 
Wortp, he should not mention that paper, unless, indeed, he 
could prevail upon my admirer Dr. H—. to come over from 
London and undertake the task. But, whichever course he 
chooses to pursue, so viel steht fest: the Neue Berliner Musik- 
Zeitung has found a gigantic mare’s-nest. VALE. 


—-0-— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


§1r,—Thanking you for the kind manner in which you spoke about 
my recent professional visit to Germany, would you kindly permit me 
to correct a slight error? I did not play my “ Elegie on the death of 
Parish Alvars”” at the Grand Ducal Palace in Weimar, but I played 
there my “Concertino with Orchestra,” which I afterwards had the 
honor to repeat at the grand concert given by the members of the 
Grand Ducal Chapel, where the above named “ Elegie” was introduced 
likewise.—I have the honor to remain, Sir, your truly obedient, 

London, March 25th, 1866. Cuarces OBERTHUR. 


Herr Ernst. 

S1n,—A concert was given on March 23rd, in the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, for the benefit of Herr Ernst, the world-renowned vio- 
linist, now labouring under a most severe afiliction; indeed he has 
been dead to his art for some time, and it is doubtful whether he will 
ever be able again to play on the “ king of instruments,” of which he 
was so noble an ornament. His compositions performed on this occa- 
sion seemed to echo the feelings of his heart, and in a measure illus- 
trated the melancholy and despair which appears to surround him in 
his present unfortunate position. His brothers in musical art, MM. 
Joachim and Hallé, together with C. Hallé’s admirable band and 
chorus rendered their services gratuitously, as did also Mdlle. Ene- 
quist, a lady possesing extraordinary ability as a vocalist. She con- 
tributed great lustre to this excellent concert by her artistic rendering 
of the pieces allotted unto her. The centre of attraction, however, 
rested upon Herr Joachim’s superb violin playing, which enchanted 
the large assembly, and elicited from them thunders of applause and 
loud bravoes from a multitude of enthusiastic admirers—in fact M. 
Hallé appeared as highly delighted as the humblest amateur was en- 
tranced in a bewilderment of wondering joy. Herr Joachim’s dexterous 
bowing, masterly manipulation of fingering, exquisite phrasing, deli- 
cious expression, and the consummate power he exercises over his 
instrument produces an effect which commands profound admiration ; 
his intellectual soul speaks through the tones of his instrument, and 
he inspires a charm that captivates the most critical of critics. M. 
Hallé played Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia for pianoforte, with band and 
chorus, with masterly ability, illustrating all the beauties of this tone- 
poem to artistic perfection. The exhilirating joy of this genial com- 
position turned all hearts present to notes of gladness, such as may be 
felt while rambling through the woods and fields on a bright May 
morning. The band and chorus was worthy of all commendation. 
Every person, from the humblest to the greatest in this array of talent, 
appeared to be impressed with one feeling, and that was to do their 
best for the individual they came to honour. They all gave freely of 
their notes, for which an appreciative audience exchanged for ready 
cash, thus enabling the committee inangurated to conduct this bene- 
volent object to hand over to their respected musical brother Herr 
Ernst—an artist who elicits the deepest sympathy from all musicians 
fur the services he has rendered to the musical art—a noble sum of 
money. Executive Committee, Mr. Hallé, Mr. Hecht, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Leo, Mr. Seymour, Mr. Stern. T. B. Bincu, 

Stockport, March 27, 1865. 





Miss Mruty Patmer.—A new piece entitled Cross Purposes was 
produced at the Strand Theatre on Monday, Miss Milly Palmer 
sustaining the only female character in it. The Morning Star critic 
says :—‘ The agreeable element of the story was brought into strong 
relief by the very delicate and charming acting of Miss Milly Palmer, 
whose power of delineating womanly tenderness and gentle pathos 


renders her a precious acquisition to the London stage. She portrayed 
the pettish capriciousness of the spoiled child with a great deal of 
vivacity and point, but it was in the passages of quiet but intense 
feeling that her talent found the fullest scope for its display ; and the 
feminine grace and genuine though unobtrusive emotional force 
displayed in these portions of her performance were worthy of the 
heartiest praise.” 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
(St. James's Hall.) 





ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIRST CONCERT, 


(Firresnta Concert oF THE Seventn Seasox), 
Monday Evening, April 3, 1865, 
BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 

PART I. 


QUARTET, in F minor, No. 11, Op. 95, for two Violins, Viola, and 
Violoncelio—MM. Joacuim, L. Ries, H. Wess, and Piartt . Beethoven. 


SONG, “ Know'st thou the land ?"—Miss Banks . e Beethoven, 
SONATA, in D_ minor, i 29, No. 3 for seems alone Mr, 
Cuar_es Hae ° ° . Beethoven. 


PART II. 

SONATA, in G minor, Op 5, No. 2, for Pianoforte and sae 

—MM. Cuakves HaLve and Piatti . ° Beethoven, 
SONG, “The farewell "—Miss Banks . ° - Beethoven. 
ROMANCE, in F, for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment—Here 

Joacuim Beethoten. 
GRAND TRIO, in B flat, On. 97, for Pianoforte, Viol n, and Violon. 

cello—MM. CHARLES HALLR, JoacHiM, and Purr . ° . Beethoven, 

Conpuctorn - - - #£=xMr. BENEDICT. 


To commence at Eight o'clock precisely. 

Sofa Stalls, 58.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. Tickets of Austin, at the Hall, 
28 Piccadilly ; Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street; and the principal Music 
Publishers. 

FOURTH MORNING PERFORMANCE 
TO-DAY, SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1865. 
(Ong HunpReD AND SEVENTY-SBCOND CONCERT). 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


PART I. 


QUARTET, in C, No. 6, for two Vielins, Viola, and Violoncello— 
MM. Joacuim, L. Rugs, H. Wess, “and PaqQue . . Mozart. 


SERENADE, “ In youth's soason ” ( Afock Doctor )—Mr. Communes - Gounod, 
SONATA, * The Invocation,” Op. 77, for Pianoforte alone (Repeated 
by generai desire)—Madame. ARaBELLA Goppakp . ° . Dussek. 
PART II. 
SONG, “Through the night"—Mr. Cummincs. ° ° e . Schubert, 


SONATA, in A minor, Op. 47, for Pianoforte and Violin (dedicated 
to Kreutzer)—Mdme. AraBe_ta Gopparp and Herr Joacuim = Beethoven. 


Anes 


ConpuctTor, - - ° Mr. BENEDICT. 


"HISTOIRE de PALMERIN d'OLIVE filz du Roy 

4 Frorexpos de Macrponr et de La Bette Garang, fille de Remicius, Empereur 

de Constantinople, by IEAN MAUGIN, dit le PETIT ANGEUIN. A perfect copy 

of this extremely rare Romance to be sold for Six Guineas, (no diminution of price). 
4aquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 








Will shortly appear. 


‘MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT.” 
A NEW WORK, by JOSEPH GODDARD, (Author 


of “ The Philosophy of Music.” Those who may desire to become Subscribers 

to the above work are respectfully requested to forward their names to the Author at 

67, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. ‘The following are among the names 

already received :—William Chappell, F.S.A., Augustine Sargood, Esq., John 
Boosey, Esq., J. Ella, Esq., W. T. Best, Esq., and G. W. Martin, Esq. 

Price to Subscribers is 5s. ; after publication the price to purchasers will be 6s. 6d. 


TO MUSICAL LECTURERS AND PROFESSORS. 
M* R. JOSEPH GODDARD has a few original MusicaL 





Lectures to ahisneatint of.—136, St. Paul’s Roid, Camden n Square, N.W. 





N ° T I C E 8. 

To APVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WortD is. at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o'Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery 

To PuBLISHERS AND ComrosERs—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except uf general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusIcaL W ORLD. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Yivrs Mraxixr.— We believe Mr. Sims Reeves was last in Italy 
in 1847, when he was engaged at the Scala Theatre, Milan. 








Che Musical World. 


LONDON: SATURDAY, APRIL 1, 1865. 


N No. 7 of the MUSICAL WORLD we published an article 

entitled ‘‘ The Personal Relations of Great Masters to each other.” 
We therein spoke of Weber and Beethoven. In connection with 
this the following particulars respecting Weber and Meyerbeer, 
gathered from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, may not be 
without interest to our readers :— 

It is well-known that Weber and Meyerbeer were the two 
musicians to whose education the Abbé Vogler gave the finishing 
touch, of which he was reasonably not a little proud. 

At Vogler’s in Darmstadt, Weber became acquainted with 
young Beer, then sixteen years old. ‘The youth resided with 
Vogler, where he created a sensation by his wonderful talent and 
his incredible quickness of intellect. He was, at that period, 
not only a distinguished virtuoso on the piano, but one of the first 
score-players that ever lived. His four-part ‘‘ Geistliche Lieder 
von Klopstock,” too, had already been published. Though 
Weber, who was eight years older, did not form so close and 
intimate a friendship with him as with Gottfried Weber and 
Giinsbacher, this period of study laid the foundation of friendly 
personal relations between the two, which ‘were never inter- 
rupted, even when the course pursued by the one diverged so 
much from that followed by the other. 

Even when he was Musik-Director in Prague, Weber produced, 
with the greatest care, Meyerbeer’s first opera: Alimelch ; wrote 
preparatory paragraphs about it; had eighteen rehearsals of it; 
and did everything to secure for it that success which it had failed 
to achieve in Stuttgardt, Vienna, and elsewhere. In Prague, 
as in other places, it did not. please at the first performance, 
but as Weber persevered and had it repeated several times, it 
eventually succeeded in finding favor with the public. How sin- 
cere he was in what he did, besides being evident from the trouble 
he expended on the work, appears from a letter to F. Rochlitz, to 
whom he wrote (November 7th, 1815): ‘‘ The success of Meyer- 
beer’s opera was a source of endless satisfaction to me, and I beg 
you to give this notice of it a small place in the Musih-Zeitung as 
soon as possible.” 

As Capellmeister, in Dresden, he displayed the same sentiments 
towards his friend and companion in art. 

As we are aware, Meyerbeer had gone to Italy, and, towards the 
end of the year 1819, his opera Emma di Resburgo had created a 
great sensation in Venice. 

Weber, however, desired to introduce Meyerbeer to the Dresden 
public in a work which still bore the stamp of fundamentally 
German character, and had begun to get up Alimelek. 

Painfully as he was affected by the new course his friend had 
struck out, yet, fearful lest he might be reproached with one-sided 
partiality for what had been effected in the way of purely German 
art, he did not hesitate to begin the preparations for Emma di 
Resburgo, simultaneously with those for Alimelek, directly he 
heard that there was a desire in a high quarter to see represented 
in Dresden the former opera, which had created such a sensation. 
He even carried the triumph over himself so far as, also in con- 
formity with what he heard was desired, to get up the opera with 
Italian words, and, after fourteen carefully conducted rehearsals, 
brought it out on the 26th February, with the co-operation of the 
artists in the Italian contpany, Cantu, Benincasa, Decavanti, the 
Miksch, and the Funk. Alimelek followed it on the 22nd 
February. Both operas met with a brilliant, and the Italian 
Emma di Resburgo even with an enthusiastic, success. Weber did 
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not know whether to feel glad or sorry at this. He writes, 


on the 27th January, to Lichtenstein : 

«—_— Yesterday I gave Meyerbeer’s newest opera Emma di Res- 
burgo, in Italian. It was received with enthusiasm, I fear this will 
not be the case in Berlin. We are here quite Italianised. My heart 
bleeds to see a German artist, endowed with creative power of his own, 
degrade himself into an imitator, for the sake of the wretched applause 
of the multitude. Is it then so very difficult, I will not say—to 
despise, but at any rate, not to consider as superior to aught else, the 
applause of the moment,” etc. 

The more trouble Weber had taken with the performance itself, 
the less pains did he give himself to conceal from the world and 
from his friend what he thought of the whole business. 

Previously to the production of Emma and Alimelek, he had 
written an introductory notice, printed in No. 17 and 18 of the 
Abendzeitung. In this, he deplores the part taken by Meyerbeer 
when composing Emma, and casts some side-glances of dissatis- 
faction upon the stand-point of Italian art generally. Among 
other things, he says in the article: 


“There must be something most radically wrong with the power 
of digestion of Italian art-stomachs, when the genius of Meyerbeer, 
which was certainly capable of original creation, felt it necessary to 
place upon the table not only sweet and voluptuously swelling fruit, 
but compelled also to sweeten it still more with these fashionable 


forms.” 

To this notice, the Italians, headed by Morlacchi, not only pub- 
lished a short answer in the Literarisher Merkur, but actually 
lodged a complaint with Count Einsiedel to the effect that ‘they 
were insulted in their artistic honor!” The answer containcd 
spiteful insinuations against Weber's artistic services in Dresden, 
and the motives of his conduct, sharp censure of his tendency 
towards attempting to lead the taste for art according to his own 
notions, etc. 

The affair created the greatest excitement, and all the members 
of the company were in a state of commotion. In every social 
circle of the city the Italian and the German theatrical party 
formed more sharply defined groups than they had ever done 
before. 

In our day, affected by more practical streams of ideas, by 
industry, politics, and trade, people can no longer form a notion 
how important was an open conflict about theatrical matters at 
that period, when there was a rest from great movements and 
commotions, or how it could excite men’s minds as profoundly and 
stormily as an election contest or an important debate in the 
chambers at the present day. 

Weber, ailing and excitable, allowed himself to be moved far 
more than the events justified, and, in feverish heat, to be se- 
duced into writing an article which, penned in a tone scarcely 
more moderate than the attacks of his opponents, did not, in every 
instance, array justice and public opinion on his side. 

Count Einsiedel estimated the cemplaint of the Italians at its 
proper value ; he calmed Weber, and advised him to let the matter 
die silently. 

The excellent Beer family had hardly heard of the annoyances in 
which Weber had become involved by what he had done for the 
productions of Meyerbeer’s operas, Emma di Resburgo, and 
Alimelek, than they resolved to procure him a moment of pleasure 
by the fulfilment of a pet wish of his, with which they had acci- 
dentally become acquainted through Herr Kraft the violoncellist, 
who had received from him an introduction to them. The joyous 
admirer of splendor had once said that all that was wanting to 
complete the decoration of his table were silver candelabra. A 
chest, containing candelabra of the sort, was despatched to him, 
on the 28th February, by the royally rich family, with a kind and 
grateful letter, placing in the most pleasing light the motives of 
the gift. 


Weber was placed by this in the most painful embarrassment, 
especially as he had been publicly reproached with his partiality 
for Meyerbeer’s works, and as it was to be foreseen that the 
receipt of the costly present could not remain unknown, and, 
when known, would, probably, give rise to the most uncharitable 
interpretations. In order not to give himself, and above all, 
Caroline, cause for regret, by the sight of the splendid objects 
sent him, he preferred not opening the chest at all, but returning 
it with the annexed letter, wherein is exhibited, in the most 
amiable form, his delicate tact, and the honesty of his views on 
art, combined with the sincerest wish to avoid in any way doing 
aught hurtful to the feelings of the highly respected couple : 

“ Dresden, the 2nd March, 1820, 

“ To my dear and highly respected Father and Mother Beer. 

“With a very heavy heart do L take up the pen to answer your 
kind letter of the 26th February, for I cannot help dreading what is 
alinost the most painful of all things to your friend—to offend you 
and hurt your feelings. But I follow my sentiments and my duty, 
and am too well convinced that you yourselves are too just and 
delicate to be long angry with me—when you are once acquainted 
with my motives. Permit me, therefore, my dear friends, not to 
accept the gift, without doubt a handsome one, which your kindness 
intended for me. Iam firmly convinced, and I have known you both 
long enough to be so, that the purest desire to cause me and my wife 
pleasure induced you to offer this additional proof of your love. But 
times and circumstances often change wonderfully in the world. 
Might not a doubt as to the purity of my interest for your family and 
for art some day spring up in your breasts? Can you rob me of the 
consoling thought that, at a time when real friends, acting without 
ulterior objects, are so rare, 1 may be allowed to prove myself such a 
one to you? Ah,I am not so disinterested after all; 1 would only 
obtain a larger share of your tried friendship. How much I should 
like to call you my debtors, But suchis not the case; I repeat what 
I said in my last letter but one to Mother; what I can never sufficiently 
thank you for is the interest you have invariably manifested for me. 
And when my gratitude rendered doubly pleasing my duty as an 
artist, namely to exert myself for the purpose of causing a talent like 
Meyer’s to be known and appreciated, this was pure gain for me, ete. 

“ Pardon, dearest Beer, but I would only defend myself and 
endeavour to prove to you that I owe it to my repose to decline this 
fresh proof of your kindness. My gratitude for it is quite as profound 
and sincere. * Do not fancy, for a moment, that my zeal for Meyer's 
works will cool down, because he has struck out a different path. 
When you write, do not say anything te him about the subject, or 
about this letter. I know by experience what an irritating effect such 
things have upon him, Ah, if 1 could but speak to him, with my eye 
glancing into his, he should read in mine the truest friendship, while, 
perhaps, my lips would be telling him serious and bitter truths. But 
upon paper they look cold, and make one appear desirous of 
playing the master. To you I have laid open my heatt and feelings. 
Can you be angry with me? Will your love towards me be diminished ? 
God forbid! 1 think I do what I must do. 

«The second performance, also, of Alimelek went very well, drawing 
a full house and pleasing the public. mma has reached Frankfort 
and Munich. 

“In July, I hope to embrace you, if you, too, have not to go to some 
watering-place. But it is a long time to then. 

“My wife desires her kindest remembrances, and I remain, as 
always, loving and respecting you with really filial love, 

“ Your faithful friend, C. M. von Weser.” 

This letter did not reach the hands of the honoured pair. ‘The 
sons, Heinrich, Wolf, and Michael Beer, sent the chest back 
again, with a letter in which they endeavoured to persuade him to 


accept the present. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Weber once more returned the 
chest, still unopened, to them,‘ and wrote as follows : 

“My dear Friends, “ Dresden, the 9th March, 1820. 

“J can assure you that I appreciate your filial love, which would 
protect your esteemed parents from everything disagreeable; your 
vrotiierly loyalty, which represents your brother; and the friendly 
wartuth which would exhibit to a friend the purity of your partiali.y 
towards him. But the first duty of a friend is to take into considera- 





tion the circumstances of a friend, and not, by any action, ho vever 
kindly meant, place him in such a position with respect to his enemies, 
that that action might aflurd some seeming cause for sullying his 





honour. 
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“ And this is the present position of matters here. You have seen 
the mortification and insults to which I have been subjected on 
account of these operas, and which have reached such a pitch that I 
am resolved to tender my resignation. 

“Have I refused to accept former proofs of your parents’ 
affection when they were offered me? Would it not have beena 
ridiculous pride that would only give to friends and receive naught 
from them in return? This would be a pride that must annihilate all 
true friendship. We are both rich; I in resources of art, by which I 
can afford you pleasure, and you in the gifts of fortune, with which 
you would do the same for me. Had the present come a year later, or 
on the occasion of some domestic celebration, I should really not have 
ventured to refuse it—but now, immediately after all that has taken 
place, I own it to my honour, to my position here, and, likewise, fo your 
friendship, so to do, and it would be a very sad thing if I could not 
hope that the love of my friends would see the force of this and 
honour my scruples. 

“ Between us, there can never be any question of tittle-tattle or mis- 
trust, and I think that I spoke out most frankly in my first letter. 
Of course you understand that I expect you to hand my letter to 
Father. 

“ You, also, will, by this time, have become calmer, and, I hope, see 
more clearly into the business than your offended feelings at first per- 
mitted you to do. 

“I embrace you all with the warmest affection, and remain un- 
changeably,—Your most faithful friend, C. M. von WeBer.” 


No answer having been sent to this, and a letter from Meyer- 
beer’s parents having been received, in which, surprised at Weber's 
silence, and in doubt as to the fate of their valuable present, they 
write in an anxious tone, he could not refrain from pressingly 
begging the sons to lay the matter before their parents, because he 
had hopes that the latter's good sense and affection would settle 
this painful difference more satisfactorily than aught else. 

The result proved the correctness of his views. Herr and Mad. 
Beer, took back, though with sincere regret, but honoring his 
sentiments and motives, their present, and not a dissonance was 
left in the harmony of their friendship, which was proved on many 
a subsequent occasion. 

ee 


To the Editor of the Musica, Wor. 


IR,—I beg permission to offer a remark relative to the consecu- 
tive fifths in the following passage from Rossini, which 
appeared in The Musical World for February 25th :-— 
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Your correspondent, Mr. Goddard, in the number for March 
11th, alluding to the above, observes :—- 
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“TI believe the reason the fifths in the above passage lose the harsh- 
ness generally characteristic of consecutive fifths is.—the upper notes of 
the int: rvals in question are also upper notes of intervals of a sizth, of 
which interval the bass of the passage constitutes the lower notes,” 


Perhaps, Sir, the following explanation may be admitted as 
being the simplest :—The passage is obviously a sequence of chords 
of the $, or, third inversion of the dominant seventh. The dissonant 
interval, the seventh of the root, being struck by the bass alune, 
before the other notes of the chord, necessarily first attracts notice, 
and the attention being diverted, the ear becomes in a great mea- 
sure insensible to the series of consecutive fifths, which otherwise 
would not, in all probability, have the ‘charming effect,” of 
which Herr Engel speaks. Apologising for intruding on your 
notice, I am, Sir, yours respectfully, S..'T, 


Southsea, March 28th, 1865. 





PARIS. 


(From our own corresponaent.) 


If I had to complain of a dearth of news last week, assuredly I 
have more than enough this week to gratify the most curious of 
our readers. Since my last there have en produced at the 
Théatre-Italien the new opera of M. Grafligna, La Duchessa di 
San Giuliano, the libretto of which I sketched for you a short time 
ago; at the Théatre-Lyrique, a comic opera in one act, entitled 
Les Memoires de Fanchette, words by M. Nérée Desabres, music 
by M. le Comte Gabrielli ; and at the Bouffes-Parisiens, a bouffon- 
niere, called Une Vengeance de Pierrot, the music composed by M. 
Blangini, fils, and an operetta, Les Crépes de la Marquise, book 
by M. Turpin de Sansay, and music by M. George Douay. More- 
over, there are concerts and ‘ auditions” innumerable, of which, 
however, I need only note especially the sixth concert of the 
‘* Société des Concerts du Conservatoire ;” the last concert of the 
present series of the Popular Concerts of Classical Music; and the 
sixth and last concert of the Society of Sainte-Cécile—enough and 
to spare to fill with consequential matter my hebdomadal contri- 
bution. 

I have given you a sketch of the legend from which the plot of 
La Duchessa di San Giuliano is taken. Your printer, by the way, 
has made me refer the period to the /i/th instead of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, a mistake which no doubt occurred from my abbreviation. In 
reality, the story of Veronica Cibo belongsto theseventeenth century 
and is mentioned by the Florentine chroniclers as having taken 
place in 1637. As the legend has undergone considerable modifi- 
cation in its lyric adaptation, I shall give you an account of the 
libretto in as condensed a form as I possibly can. The Duke 
Salviati, a Florentine nobleman, is married to Veronica Cibo, 
daughter of Carlo Cibo, Prince of Massa. ‘The Duke soon tires 
of his spouse and transfers his affection to Caterina Canacci, a 
young girl in humble life, and carries on an intrigue with her 
under the disguise of an artist. A confidant of the Duke, 
Marguto, also loves Caterina, and, being rejected by her and 
knowing the cause to be her love for the Duke, vows vengeance 
against the pair. Marguto finds a ready tool in the Duchess, 
whose jealousy is fired to madness by her lord’s trahison, and she 
and Marguto murder Caterina, just as the Duke, wearied of his 
new caprice and repenting of his folly, has bid farewell to Caterina, 
having first informed her he was no artist but a right noble 
personage whom it would ill behove to wrong a poor girl further 
than his passion necessitated. Upon this fine piece of morality 
the authors of the book have disdained to deal poetical justice. 
The dead body of Caterina is secretly conveyed to the bed of the 
Duke, whose sensation in finding the bloody trophy nestling in 
his bed-clothes when he retires for the night may be conceived ; 
the Duchess poisons herself. in presence of her husband ; and the 
gallant Duke and vengeful Marguto are suffered to live, to betray 
more women and petrate more murders. ‘The principal 
difference between the legend and the libretto consists in the 
catastrophe. In the legend, as I have already told you, the 
Duchess has Caterina’s head chopped off and served up to the 
Duke at dinner, garnished with parsley and cut paper. It would 
require stronger nerves than are by the refined and 
sensitive audiences of the Italian Opera to stand the perfect 
realization of this scene. The marked exhibition of the dead body 
is as far as the authors could possibly go. ‘To recommend these 
insane and incongruous horrors music of a far grander and more 
dramatic character is required than that provided by M. Graffigna, 
who is a clever musician, but certainly ne way from an inspired 
writer. ‘The opera had but a partial success and will be laid aside 
after a few performances. Everybody says that the music 
resembles strongly that of Donizetti and Verdi. ‘To Donizetti 
certainly there is frequently suggested a faint resemblance, but 
rather in the want of power and elevation of style generally 
attributed to the composer of Lucrezia Borgia and Marino Faliero, 
and to a certain grace and fitness in writing for the voices, than to 
the melodic flow and invention which so strongly characterises the 
author of L’Elisir d’Amore, Don Pasquale and the Figlia del 
Reggimento. As to any resemblance to be made between M. 
Graffigna and Signor Verdi I think such must be left to purely 
imaginative minds. The opera was remarkably well executed, the 
singers being Mesdames Charton-Demeur and Demeric-Lablache, 
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Signors Fraschini, Delle-Sedie and Agnesi, all of whom showed 

zeal and some of whom showed great talent in the perform- 
ance. Madame Charton-Demeur was best. She sang and acted 
like a thorough artist, and made as much as could be made of the 
character and the music. Signor Fraschini and Signor Delle- 
Sedie may be allowed to plead for themselves. ‘The most effective 
“bit” in the opera is a cantilena, given to Caterina, which 
Madame Demeric-Lablache sang with unusual neatness and expres- 
sion. It was admirably fitted to her voice. ‘The other pieces 
which told were an air for Marguto, especially the andante, sung 
by Signor Agnesi; a romance for the Duke, given in his most forcible 
manner by Signor Fraschini; and the cavatina for the Duchess, 
brilliantly sung by Madame Charton-Demeur. Of the rest, I 
remember nothing. ‘The Memoires de Fanchette is not worthy of 
the Opéra-Comique, and the Crépes de la Marquise little worthy 
of the Bouffes-Parisiens. 

I do not think that Madame Miolan-Carvalho, although an- 
nounced and ‘ underlined” in the prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera, will honour that establishment with her presence this sea- 
son. Mr. Frederick: Gye, however, has secured an admirable 
substitute in the person cf Madame Vendenheuvel-Duprez, who 
will make the subscribers and the public more than amends for 
the loss of Madame Carvalho in the part of Caterina in the Etoile 
du Nord, Mathilde in Guillaume Teil, the Princess in Robert le 
Diable, and Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera. Why Madame 
Carvalho does not join the Covent Garden Company this season 
is, I understand, that she and Mozart have made so great a hit in 
the Flite Enchantée that the success of the Théatre-Lyrique wouid 
be seriously imperilled should the opera be withdrawn, and as, of 
course, another Pamina could not be found, England is hopelessly 
deprived of the gracious countenance and voice of—in the opinion 
of Madame Miolan-Carvalho’s greatest admirers—the Queen of 
French dramatic singers. Perhaps Madame Carvalho expected 
that she, and not Adelina Patti, should have been allotted the part 
of Pamina in the Flauto Magico at the Royal Italian Opera ? 
Who knows? But— 

If Adelina 
Be Rosina, 
And Amina, 
And Norina, 
And Adina— 
Why not Pamina ? 
Q. E. D. 


Among the numerous concerts of the week to which I have 
alluded let me name that given at the Salle Herz last evening 
(March 29), in memory of M. G. Onslow, for the benefit of the 
Association of Artist-Musicians of which Institution Onslow was 
an ancient member. ‘The programme was made up entirely of 
that composer's works, ml included selections from his most 
popular operas, such as Les Etats de Blois, Le Colporteur, L’ Aleade 
de Vega, &c., &c. 

Voici le programme du sixiéme Concert Populaire de Musique 
te (3d Série) :—Symphony in A minor—Mendelssohn ; 
Turkish March—Mozart ; Coucerto for Pianoforte, in C minor, Op. 
37—Beethoven ; Overture to IZamlet—Gade; Symphony in C 
major — Beethoven. Mozart's march was orchestrated by M. 
Prosper Pascal and M. ‘Théodore Ritter played the pianoforte 
concerto. MontaGvue Suoor. 

Paris, March 30. 








Mapame Lorint.—Letters from Havannah state that Madame 
Lorini died there a short time since. Madame Lorini may be 
remembered as having appeared some years ago at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

Deatu oF Signor Necrint.—Signor Negrini, who was in his 
day one of the most celebrated tenors of Italy, died recently at his 
villa, near Naples. He was for many years victim to a malignant 
sore throat, which prevented him from singing. He appeared, 
some fifteen years ago, at the Royal Italian Opera, but his voice 
— him, and he left this country without, we believe, being 

eard. 

MapaMe ARABELLA Gopparp gave a recital of classical piano- 
forte music, at Neweastle-on-Tyne, on Wednesday evening, with 
great success. Our correspondent’s letter will appear next week. 





MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


The quartet-playing of Herr Joachim has lost none of its charm. 
On the contrary, it exercises a more powerful influence than ever on 
the genuine amateurs who frequent St. James's Hall, in crowds hardly 
less remarkable for discrimination than for enthusiasm. So increas- 
ing, indeed, is the ,attraction of these healthy entertainments 
that the director has found it necessary to include in his scheme for 
the current year a series of morning performances, where the same 
kind of music may be heard, for the express accommodation of those 
who, residing at a distance, find it more or less inconvenient to attend 
habitually in the evening. Three have already taken place, quite as 
numerously attended as the ordinary concerts; and, though it sounds 
odd enough to be invited to a “ Monday Popular” soirée on a Saturday 
afternoon, the good effect is precisely of the same nature. Since we 
last wrote, Herr Joachim has given us a whole library of good things. 
Incomparable as he is universally recognized to be in Beethoven, his 
leading of Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, the first movement of which, 
especially, is, perhaps, its author's capo d’opera in chamber music, 
would have made the worshippers of that extraordinarily gifted mu- 
sician believe that the master of Herr Joachim’s predilection was the 
composer of Don Giovanni and the Requiem. But then follow a Cha- 
conne, or solo Fugue, by John Sebastian Bach, a vigorous and playful 
quartet by Hadyn, and so forth, executed with no less genial humour, 
unaffected taste, and mechanical perfection ; so that it would really be 
puzzling to guess with which particular composer Herr Joachim feels 
most sympathy. All these ordeals have been recently passed. Yet, again, 
to hear him play the Quartet in E flat (Op 44), at the third morning 
concert (on Saturday), one would have felt inclined to decide in 
favour of Mendelssohn, the intimate friend and affectionate counsellor 
of his early youth ; and on Monday (at the 170th concert), when the 
announcement of a “ Mendelssohn Night” brought such a host of 
Mendelssohn’s admirers to St. Jamnes’s Hall as showed that to no one 
of the great classical composers does Mendelssohn yield in popularity, 
this impression was further strengthened by a truly magnificent 
leading of the O.tet in E flat, one of the earliest, and of the Quintet 
in B flat, one of the latest, inspirations of that wonderful genius. The 
quintet was the last piece in a programme less remarkable for brevity 
than for varied and unflagging interest, one of the richest, in short, 
Mr. Chappell has on any occasion prepared for the gratification of his 
zealous and constant supporters. The audience, notwithstanding, 
were spellbound to the end, endeavouring their heartiest, though 
happily without effect, to obtain a repetition of the adagio, one of the 
grandest and most pathetic slow movements in existence. 

But, as we have more than once stated, and cannot state too often, 
the singular charm that attaches to Herr Joachim’s playing is derived, 
more than from any other of his admirable qualities, whether as an 
intellectual musician or as an incomparable “ virtuoso,” from his utter 
forgetfulness of Herr Joachim in the author whose music he is 
charged with interpreting. We hear Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr—even Schumann, as the case may be, but never 
Joseph Joachim. In the possession of this most rare quality, it is only 
just to say that he finds a sympathetic rival and coadjutor in Signor 
Piatti, whose equal cannot be cited as a violoncellist by any true sym- 
pathizer with the highest order of chamber music, since quartets have 
been popular in England, It is very well to talk of Lindley, &c., but 
not one of his predecessors or contemporaries, for two generations at 
least, have had any right to be named with Signor Piatti. Of Madame 
Arabella Goddard’s claims as an incomparable player of classical piano- 
forte music we need not speak. She was on Monday night associated 
with Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti in- Mendeissohn’s Trio in C 
minor (No. 2), that colossal work about the date of the composition 
of which Herr Julius Rietz, in his catalogue, can tell us nothing. ‘lo 
a more splendid execution of this trio we have never listened. At the 
eud the performers were uproariously called forward. Madame 
Gc ddard’s solo was the Caprice in F sharp minor, Op 5 (first time) an 
eaily work, and yet as an example of the moto continuo prestissimo 
without parallel. Her execution of this very original and extraordinary 
composition was prodigiously fine, and as mechanically faultless as it was 
intellectually expressive. Such prestissimo playing is almost as un- 
paralleled as the prestissimo that was played. ‘The other players in the 
Ottet (Herr Joachim and Signor Piatti have been named) were Herr L. 
Ries (second violin), Messrs. H. Webb and Hann (violas), M. Paque 
(violoncello). In the quintet the viola playing of the two gentlemen 
just mentioned was all that could be wished ; and, indeed, with Herr 
Joachim at the top and Signor Piatti at the bottom, it is no more than 
truth to say this noble composition was never at any time more nobly 
rendered. 

The instrumental pieces, although offering too much interesting 
variety to stand in need of ‘relief,’ were agreeably contrasted with 
two of Mendelssohn’s most beautiful part-songs, so well given by the 
members of the Orpheus Glee Union that both were asked for again, 
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and repeated. Altogether, the concert was one of the best that could 
be imagined. But Mendelssohn, like Mozart and Beethoven, may be 
heard without admixture, and without an instant’s ennui, through a 
programme of anything like reasonable duration ; and while the per- 
formance of Monday night was not precisely short, it was by no means 
unreasonably long. 

The next concert is to be exclusively devoted to Beethoven, the 
grand feature of the programme being the superb Quartet in F minor 
(No. 11)—one of those for which Herr Joachim has shown a strong 
liking, and one of the two (the other being the first “ Rasoumoffski ”— 
in F major) which Mendelssohn used to say were of all Beethoven’s 
works * the most characteristically Beethovenish,” 

———@—- —— 


Muttonians. 


Dr. Queer begs to inform whomever it may concern that after 
this current issue the correspondence about the Crystal Palace 
Band must be dropped. Perhaps the Pall Mall Gazette might 
like to go on with it; but after Mr. Ap’Mutton’s recent edict, Dr. 
Queer is incapacitated. Moreover, Dr. Queer is sick (sic) of the 
subject. 

CrystaL Patace Banp. 

Sir,—The members of the C. P. band having been placed in a very 
unpleasant position in consequence of the recent correspondence re- 
specting them and their conductor, why should not those who really 
did write those letters come forward and say so? I, for one, have not 
the remotest objection to claim those signed “ Dartle Old,” and 
“ Gog,” for they, none of them, contain the slightest misstatement. I 
am not indebted to any member of the band for any information 
relating to the subject in question. Having been a daily visitor to the 
Crystal Palace for three years, and possessing, moreover, innumerable 
programmes, I am quite independent of any aid from members of the 
band. My statements have never been contradicted, not even by Mr. 
Crozier in his intemperate letter, and every daily visitor to the concert 
room knows that they are not inaccurate. Suspicion having rested on 
Mr. Crozier in consequence of his acqaintance with “the presumed 
writers,” allow me to state that he has discontinued his weekly practice 
here, and shall never resume it. Iam indebted to the C. P. band for 
some of my happiest hours, and regret that any letters of mine should 
have expesed them to unpleasant observations, though I am indisposed 
to believe Mr. Crozier’s assertion about their having incurred the 
“resentment of the entire band.” Surely, those who never have played 
solos cannot care a fraction about the subject. Sincerely hoping that 
others may follow my example, and thus rescue the C. P. band from 
their present humiliating position. 

Lam, Sir, &c., 

Gipsy Ifill. A. F. Bartow. 

Dr. Queer has perused the foregoing, and is more than con- 
vinced that it is self-elucidating. 

No. 2. 

Srr,—l have just been reading the back numbers ot the Musical 
World to see all the letters about the soloist and the conductor which 
have made the sea run so high in the Crystal Palace tea-cup. Mr. 
Ap’Poodle seems to me to have mistaken the point in question, for it’s 
not an affair of whether the members of the band can play, but merely 
whether those who are so seldom brought forward don’t play quite as 
well as those who are so very often down for a solo, and to despise 
Watson because he isn’t Joachim is as silly as to snub chops because 
they are not ortolans. I am one of those who dissent in toto from the 
manner in which you have suffered the subject _to be treated, but 
there’s truth at the bottom of it. I also think it scandalous fora 
beggarly German to be to exalted in the Crystal Palace, the very spot 
of spots least adapted for the display of foreign art. His salary is mon- 
strous, and his testimonial most truly disgusting, but of course it’s no 
business of mine, J don’t value him at a thousand pence, let alone 
pounds, I fancy Ap’Poodle only visits the Palace on Saturdays, when 
the first horn has never a very conspicuous part to play. He would 
alter his opinion when he had heard him every day spoiling every- 
thing as he did Semiramide yesterday. Has he ever heard the leader 
play a few bars superlo? If he has and still calls him steady I wouldn’t 
give much for his opinion. You see your flute solo never came off. 
‘The fact of Mr. Phasey needing no encouragement is surely no reason 
for his never playing a solo. Manns is not likely to believe those 
lickspittle denials of the members of his band, for they are not very 
likely to write and say, “We wrote those letters.” This is not meant for 
print, but you may print it if you like, but you won’t like. Your 
obedient, Anprew Procxman, 3 Clapham Common. 

Reading Room, Crystal Palace, Murch 22, 1865. 





Dr. Queer does not like ; nevertheless, he prints what he cannot 
but regard as a silly and intemperate communication. Dr. Queer 
may be wrong, but he is right for all that. Mr. Brockman should 
peruse (carefully) Godwin's Essay on Sepulchres. Mr. Secretary 
Grove will lend him a copy. 


A PreseNtTaTION To THE B, M. 

Sir,—Mr. Coventry Patmore has presented to the MS. Department of 
the British Museum a Collection of MS. Plays, or parts of plays, about 
160 in number, which formerly constituted the theatrical chest of Drury 
Lane Theatre while under the management of R. Brinsley Sheridan, 
This chest was deposited by Sheridan, svon after the fire in 1809, with 
the late Mr. John Marshall, of Soho-square, as security for a loan of 
£800. ‘The loan was never repaid, and Mr. Marshall eventually parted 
with the collection to Mr. P. G. Patmore, the father of the donor, 

Yours respectfully, Bisuor Buve. 


Dr. Queer, if not glad, is far from being sorry. 


Tue Braprorp Musicau Festiva. 

Six,—At a meeting of the executive of the festival committee a re- 
port was presented from which it appeared that the amount received 
from the sale of tickets, donations, and in other ways, exceeded 5,900/. 
while the expenses were about 5,200/., leaving a surplus to go to the 
Bradford Infirmary and Dispensary of upwards of 7002. The expenses 
included 270/. as a charge made by the St. George’s Hall Company for 
the use of that building and for the gas consumed, besides which the 
company receive a certain percentage upon a portion of the receipts, 
which percentage also forms part of the expenditure in the above calcu- 
lation. As donations to the Infirmary and Dispensary in connexion 
with the late musical gathering are still coming in from persons who 
were unable to be present at the festival, the executive committee have 
considered it desirable to postpone for a few days the closing of the 
accounts, in the hope that the net surplus for the charity will be aug- 
mented to 1,000/. The Bradford Festival of 1856 resulted in a loss 
of more than 800/., but that festival was not held ror a charitable 
purpose.—I am, Sir, very obediently yours, X. Mare Surru. 


Dr. Queer, if not sorry, is far from glad. 


To Dr. Queer. 

Sirn,—Again I ask the question, which of the two works, “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” and ‘Chope’s Hymn and Tune Book,” was 
first published? If you cannot give a decisive answer, confess your 
ignorance like a man, “ without evasion or equivocation.” If you will 
not—say “so.” Thanks for the news of Tritto, of whom I knew no- 
thing, indeed, how could I, having been dead neara century! How 
much longer will Ap’'Mutton desert his flock? Is he going to be 
everlastingly fuddling at the Tuileries. Porrora. 

Dr. Queer says “so.” Mr. Ap’Mutton will fuddle ad libitum, 
without leave from Mr. Porpora. 

Honovr To wHom Honour, &o, &c. 

S1r,—Perhaps you are aware that for many months all Paris has been 
humming the “ Ronde du jeune homme empoisonné,” from the Palais 
Royal burlesque, Les Diables Roses, This catching air was sagaciously 
imported by Mr. Sothern into Zhe Woman in Mauve, Mr. H. J. Byron 
writing words for it. In spite of this, the song from the Woman 
in Mauve is published by a respectable house, with the name of an 
English musician as the composer of the music, though he merely 
arranged the pianoforte score fora band; the clever M. Champtagne 
the real composer, being in no way mentioned. I simply ask if this is 
honest? Our dramatists now have been shamed into giving the name 
of their French authorities, and why should musicians not do so to? 
Such tricks of trade verify Napoleon’s sneer at our shopkeeping nature, 
and make honest folks blush for their countrymen. 

Faithfully yours, Pontirex Fouracres. 

Dr. Queer was not aware, but thinks the argument of Mr. Four- 
acres tight. 

Fyx1ts Coronat Orvs. 

Drar Mr. Ar’Murroy,—Will you permit me to inform your nume- 
rous readers that the person who has done me the honour of reflecting 
on some expressions used in my letter to the Musical World, relating 
to Mr. Manns and his orchestra, has also written a most insulting note, 
in a similar strain, to one of our gentlemen, in which remarks of the 
coarsest nature are indulged in, and whivh in my opivion, no persen of 
ordinary respectability would write to one, who, as in this case, was an 
utter stranger to him; and that this genxtieoman who pretends to give 
his real name and address as a guarantee of good faith, is nowhere to 
be found; a letter sent to him having been returned: here from the 
dead letter cffice. As regards the words “would absolutely decline, 
however earnestly entreated,” animadverted upon by your correspon- 
dent, I wish to say in explanation that the observation was intended to 
be taken generally—the solicitations of friends and admirers for in- 
stance, not as applying exclusively to Mr. Manns as conductor of the 
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orchestra. I thank Mr. Mansard, or, as he terms himself in his scur- 
rilous note to my friend, “a regular John Bull” (a regular ass in a 
lion’s skin would be nearer the mark), for his kind suggestions to 
“speak for myself and not for others,” and recommend him in return 
to adopt the like course himself, and not to be so sure “ for others” 
that “ nobody in or out of the Palace would take much trouble to ar- 
rive at an oboe solo ;” and to bearin mind that the mischief complained 
of in my note when I first ventured to write on the subject, was 
brought about by over anxiety on the part of some to hear solos on 
particular instruments more frequently. Begging your insertion of 
the above I am, yours obediently, W, Crozter. 

Crystal Palace, 29th March, 1865. 

Dr. Queer (feeling queer) must now retire to roost. O by Abs! 
O by Adnan! 

€. 


P. Tacitus Queer. 
Shoebury—Boot and Hook—March 31. 


CrysTaL PALACE CoNcerts.—Madame Arabella Goddard will 
play at the concert this afternoon Beethoven’s grand concerto in E 
flat. 

Tue Bribe or Dunkerron.—Mr. Henry Smarts’ Cantata, The 
Bride of Dunkerron, is to be performed a second time very shortly, 
by the Philharmonic Society, Liverpool. 

Sr. Pererspunen.—(From a correspondent).—Lent is generally here 
the season of concerts, the greater number of which are worthless, but 
some of them are very good. The Philharmonic Scciety of St. Peters- 
burg is famous for the sple:dor of its entertainments, and this year it 
has devoted one of: their concerts to a performance of the Messiah. 
The soloists were Madame Kochetoff, Mdlle. Scordooli, Herren Otto 
and Sabbath, the two last mentioned singers having been invited from 
Berlin expressly for the concert. ‘The orchestra consisted of 15), and 
the chorus of 200 performers. The organ was presented by the Grand 
Duke Constantine. The Jfcssiah proved to be the greatest success 
ever known in St. Petersburgh. How could it be otherwise? Half an 
hour before the oratorio commenced the hall was quite full, and many 
persons were compelled to-go home sadly disappointed at not being 
able to obtain places. The oratorio, on the whole, was performed 
tolerably well. Mdlle. Scordooli, with her fine contralto voice and 
highly expressive singing, captivated and delighted the public. 
Madame Kochetoff, who has got a voice, but which she does not know 
how to manage in the least, and, as you may, therefore, fully believe, 
does not in the least understand the Handelian style and manner, 
rendered her part miserably ill, and the exquisite beauties of the 
soprano airs, more particularly «1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
were entirely lost. Herr Otto sang with great expression; but, 
unfortunately, he has little or no voice. It was infinitely better, 
however, to listen to hiin than to Madame Kochetoff, with a voice 
both powerful and of excellent quality, but incapable as a singer. 
Herr Sabbath has a fresh voice, though not a strong one. ‘Lhe 
choruses were excellently performed, more especially “ For unto us a 
child is born,” which was received with thunders of acclamations. 
Herr Stiehl, the organist of the Lutheran church, was the conductor, 
and he managed to take it very comfurtably. For instance, in the 
middle of the performance of an air, he put down his baton, left the 
orchestra to take care of itself, wiped his face at his leisure, and when 
he was convinced that a turn or two had done him some good, returned 
to direct the band. _ ‘he public was so enchanted with the oratorio 
that Ly general desire it was repeated some days afterwards. The 
music-loving public of St. Petersburg ought to be very thankful to the 
Philharmonic Society for producing the Messiah. And truly it is 
desirable that such concerts should be given as often as possible, 
because, in this capital of frosts, not only Handel, but Haydn, J. S. 
Bach, and even Mozart are very little known and cared for. 

St. Petersburgh, March 23. 

Bgernoven Rooms, Hartey Srrerr.—Madame Alice Mangold gave 
a Matinée d’ Invitation at the above Rooms on Menday last, the 27th 
inst. The*progranime was of moderate length, well selected, and 
seemed to afford much gratification to a numerous and fashionable 
audience. In the first piece, the trio in B flat of Beethoven (the 
fourth—Op, 11.) Madame Mangold enjoyed the co-operation of Herr 
Louis Diehl (violin), and Signor Pezze (violonceilo.) All three artists 
did full justice to this great composition. Madame Mangold played as 
solos, the “ Gavotte,”.in G minor, Bach; and the “* Jagdlied”” of 

Schumann, in the latter piece obtaining a unanimous encore, when she 
gave the “ Zarantedle” in A flat of Chopin. One of the most 
interesting features of the concert was the performance of the grand 
duet of Mendelssohn and Moscheles for two pianofortes, by two very 
young ladies, the Misses H. and C. Engelbach, pupils of Madame 
Mangold. ‘I‘his elaborate and difficult work was performed with so 








applause. Although the Misses Engelbach were announced in the 
programme as amateurs, the amount of artistic feeling and the 
developed execution they displayed would have done no discredit to 
many professional players. Miss Harrict Engelbach also played a 
solo. ‘lhe remaining instrumental piece was Weber's “ Moto continuo,” 
given with much brilliancy and neatness by Miss Pepperell, a pupil of 
Herr Louis Diehl. ‘lhe vocalists were Mdlle. Liebhart and Mr. Patey. 
Mdlle, Liebhart delighted the audience with her charming singing in 
“Voi che sapete,” and the inimitable manner in which she sang 
Franz Abt’s two songs “ Good morning,” and “ The Cuckoo.” Mr, 
Patey was warmly applauded in Mercadante’s “Il sogno,” with 
violoncello obbligato by Signor Pezze, and in Weber's “In sheltered 
vale.”” ‘he conductor was Herr Louis Diehl. 

Liverroot.—(From our own correspondent.)\—The first perform- 
ance of Faust in this town attracted a densely crowded house 
to the Theatre Royal on Wednesday, when Gounod’s chef d’ceuvre 
was produced by Mr. Mapleson, under his own personal super- 
vision. The result was an unmistakable success, for the opera was 
admirably acted and sung, and Mr. Mapleson, wise in his generation, 
brought with him a well-trained chorus of 40 voices, which, with the 
addition of a local brass band and a portion of Mr. Copeland's corps 
dramatique, gave unusual vigour and animation to the scenes in which 
the chorus have to take prominent parts. Of the Marguerita of Titiens 
—though perhaps not altogether a poet's ideal—it will suffice to say 
that as a dramatic and vocal performance it literaily left nothing to be 
desired. The “ Jewel Song” especially was given with an entrain and 
brilliancy which brought down thunders of applause, as did also the 
magnificent duet with Faust in the garden scene. M. Joulain, who 
originally made his English déldt in our town, was the Faust, and, 
when it is considered that he is almost new to this most difficult cha- 
racter, his performance was worthy of the highest praise. He is, 
indeed, an artiste of the first rank. His voice, wonderfully like that 
of Sims Reeves, is both sweet and virile; his style is manly, yet ex- 
quisitely refined ; and he combines ina most satisfactory degree the 
best points of a tenore rcbusio and a tenore of the purely sentimental 
school, Asa specimen of the best style of Italian vocalism, we have 
rarely heard anything more chaste and impassioned than his rendering 
of “ Salve Dimora,” and the tenor portion of the duet with Marguerite 
in the above-mentioned garden scene. Bossi made a good though 
rather too genial Mephistopheles, singing, however, like a true artiste, 
asheis. The part of Valentine could hardly have been in better hands 
than those of our townsman Santley, who, on making his first appear- 
ance amongst us as an operatic and dramatic singer, received a wel!- 
merited and hearty welcome. His performance both dramatically and 
vocally, was worthy of his great reputation, and his manly and artistic 
vocalism of an air in the first act, composed especially for him by 
Gounod, was received with genuine enthusiasm, and nothing bat the 
singer’s modesty and the exigencies of the scene prevented its repetition. 
Mdlle. Zandrina, a niece of Titiens, and who is, we believe, almost a 
novice on the stage, made a modest and graceful Siebel. Her acting 
was, in spite of her nervousness, unaffected and piquant, and her sing- 
ing of the pretty air Le parlate d’amor” evoked a genuine burst of 
applause. ‘The minor parts were all well filled, and the whole 
performance, considering the difficulties of getting up such an opera in 
a provineial theatre, was a genuine and well-merited success. The 
T ovatore was given on Thursday and * Faust ” was to be repeated last 
night. The Mapleson party are to sing at a morning concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall to-day (Saturday.) 








Adbvertisements, 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flatterirg testimonials received from Grisi, Persiati, 
Lablache; and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be wiihout it. To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


Pe ‘THIRD EDITION. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
THIRD EDITION (Revised and Augmented), which is published THIS DAY, 

















much ‘intelligence aud precision that it was received with. hearty 
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NEW MUSIC. 
A New Work for the Organ. 


THE 


QORGANISTS PORTFOLIO : 


A selection of opening and concluding voluntaries, by the 
id celebrated composers, ancient and modern. ‘Adapted 
chiefly for the use of amateurs, by Dr. RIMBAULT. Each 
number contains from seven to twelve favourite voluntaries, 
including one arranged expressly with pedal obligato. Nos. 
1 to 6 are now ready, price 3s. each; or the six numbers 
in one volume, bound in cloth, 12s. ry thematic list of con- 
tents may be had on application. 


GOUNOD'S NEW OPERA, 
THE MOCK DOCTOR 


(LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUD, 
By CHARLES GOUNOD (Composer of * FAUST.” 
Performed at the Royal English Opera, Covent 
Garden, with the greatest success. The Opera 
complete, with French or English Words, 16s, 


The following are Just Published :— 


The Overture. For Pianoforte. Price 4s. ; 
Duet, 5s, 

Nava.—Favourite Airs. For the Piano- 
forte. Price 5s, 

Kuhe.—Fantasia. On favourite airs, in- 
cluding “‘ The Faggot-binders’ Chorus.” Price 4s. 

G. A. Osborne. — Faggot-binders’ 
Chorus, Arranged for the Pianoforte. 3s. 

Richards.—Serenade. Arranged for the 
Pianoforte. Price 2s. 6d. 

H. W. Goodban—Soft and Low (Sung 
by Corr). Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 3s, 

Go Wander Through the World. 
Sung by Mdme. Fanny Huppart. Price 2s. 6d. 

In Youth’s Season. Serenade. Sung by 
Mr. Haicu. Price 2s. 6d. 

Prison’d in a Cage. 
Price 2s, 6d. 

Woman's Vengeance. Sung by Miss 
Pootr. Price 2s. 6d. 

Soft and Low. The drinking song. 
by Mr. Corrt. Price 3s. 

Quadrille. By Cammte Scuusert. 
rated. Price, Solo or Duet, 4s. 


Chappell & Co., 50, New Bond Street, 











Sung by Mr. Hatcu. 


Sung 
Illust- 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER'S 


LIST OF 


Educational 


Works. 


KUHE'S Pianoforte Tutor 
(In the Press) 


CZERNY’S 101 Exercises, complete 8 
Dittoin Two Parts - - each 4 
CHOPIN’S Six Studies, Op. 10 - 6 


Or in separate numbers- each 2 


CRESCENTINI'S Twelve Sol-feggi, 
complete -- - - - -10 


each 5 





Orin Two Books -_ - 


GARCIA (Manuel) Method of Sing- 


ing for Medium Voice - ~-10 


GIARDINI, Singing Tutor for Bari- 
toneorBass - - - - 6 


ROMER'S School of Singing- ~- 10 
WASS’ Complete Singing Method- 6 





LONDON: 


HIUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9 CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, W, 
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NEW 


Vocal Music, 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
The | Golden Wedding Day - 








Menie - - 
(Words by J. J. im DALE.) Balla a. 


A Song to lay a the a e = 


ae (Words by Hamilton Aide. 


Ruby. rd Editio on). 


When deecows build - 


(Second 


Oh! spare my boy at Sea - 


FREDERIC CLAY, 
My b bark is ready - 


I have ¢ plighted : my troth - 
CLARIBEL, 
Jamie - 


Sung by Madame Sat 


RANDEGOER, 


Ben \ e Tidicolo - . 
ee a. ng by Ma ada e Rupersporrr, 
x, Miss Wi N, &e. 


g. B ALLEN. 


I have seen Im my fate to-day - 
y H 


The Legend of ‘the Nile 


Sacred Song. Words by H. Fannie. 


HENRY SMART, 
TRIOS FOR EQUAL VOICES. 


The Corall’d Caves of Ocean 
Hope and Memory 


Something brighter, purer far - 


METZLER & CO. 





37, Great Marlborough Street, London. 





Sydney Smiths 


FOUR 


NEW PIECES. 


THE FAIRY QUEEN. 


GALOP DE CONCERT. 


Price 4s. 


PRIERE DES PELERINS. 


TABLEAU MUSICAL 


Price 4s. 


FETE HONGROISE. 


MAZURKA. 


Price 4s. 


DON GIOVANNI. 


BRILLIANT FANTASIA ON 
MOZART’S OPERA. 


Price 4s. 














7 LONDON: 
ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
MAYENCE, BRUSSELS, & PARIS: 


Messrs. SCHOTT. 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








THEH OPERA SHASON, 1865, 


WILL COMMENCE ON SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1865. 





Mr. MAPLESON has the honour to announce to the Patrons of Her hag 
commence on the Saturday in Easter week, t 


During the recess Mr. Mapleson has not only devoted his energies te the ar- 
rangements necessary for maintaining the high reputation which Her Majesty's 
Theatre has achieved while under his management, but he has also turned his 
attention to effecting certain improvements in the interior of the house, which will, 
on the one hand, secure increased comfort to his patrons, and on the other, permit 
the most effective representations of the great works of the lyrical drama. 

The first of the improvements alluded to, consists in the enlargement of the 
private boxes throughout the house, by reducing the number and carefully studying 
the space at command; Mr. Mapleson has thus been enabled to make each box 
half as large again as hitherto, and considerably loftier. He has also newly fur- 
nished the boxes, so that he believes everything has been done to secure the 
comfort of the occupants. The second improvement is an entirely new stage, fitted 
with all the modern appliances necessary for scenic effect. 

It will be seen that while the principal artists who were engaged last and pre- 
ceding seasons have been re-engaged, the names of several artists new to this 
country are included in the programme. Of those who have already appeared at 
Her Majesty's Theatre it is unnecessary to do more than point out that the very 
fact of their re-engagement is a proof of their merits having been recognized by 
those who honour the Theatre with their patronage. Of the new engagements 
Mr. Mapleson feels that it is not for him tospeak. He has exercised his judgement 
in selecting them, but it remains with the patrons of Her Majesty’s Theatre to pass 
the verdict upon their merits. Mr. Mapleson thinks, however. that he will not be 
accused of egotism if he points out the fact, that so anxious has he ever been to 
afford the patrons of the Theatre an opportunity of hearing artists of Continental 
reputation, that each season not only did he bring out those whose names appeared 
in the programmes, but in addition he secured the services of others who had not 
been previously announced. 

The Repertoire of the forthcoming season will include several important works 
which will be given for the first time at Her Majesty's Theatre. 

The orchestra, which is now second to none in any European lyrical establish- 
ment, will remain under the direction of Signor Arditi, who has so largely contributed 
to the high reputation it enjoys. The chorus has been numerically strengthened. 


MOZART’'S IL FLAUTO MAGICO. 


This work of the great German master will be given for the first time at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and every care will be taken to produce it on a scale of com- 
pleteness worthy of so important a composition. It is needless to state that the 
opera will be given precisely as left to the world by the illustrious composer, 


Mozart. ‘ 
CHERUBINI’S MEDEA. 


Emboldened by the success of Fidelio last season, Mr. Mapleson has determined 
to produce, for the first time in England, an opera that is considered by musical 
amateurs one of the finest dramatic compositions ever written. No musician, 
perhaps, ever exercised more influence on his art than Cherubini; his compositions 
are regarded as authorities, and no musical library, whether of the professor or 
of the amateur, would be considered complete without them. Mr. Mapleson 
believed that in: producing the grand opera of.Medea he will be meeting 
the wishes of the pubic. The part of Medea will be represented by Malle. Titiens. 
The opera having been originally written with spoken dialogue, Signor Arditti, to 
suit the exigencies of the Italian Lyric stage, has set the dialogue to accompanied 
recitative, 

TANNHAUSER. 


Owing to the production last season of Gounod's new opera, Mirella, Mr. Mapleson 
was unable to redeem his promise of introducing to England an opera which has 
given birth to so much controversy in musical circles. This year, however, it will 
be given; and, as while in Medea and Il Flauto Magico the repertory of Her 
Majesty's Theatre wiil comprise two operas emphatically belonging to the classic 
school, in Tannhiiuser it will possess the acknowledged master-piece of a musician 
who is regarded as the founder of a new style of dramatic composition, 


ENGAGEMENTS. 

Prime Donne Assolute.—Malle.;:Titiens, Madame Harriers-Wippern. Mdlle, 
Leibhart, Mdile. Sinico, Miss Laura Harris for the Academy of Music New York,— 
her first appearance), and Mdlle. Ima de Murska (of the Imperial Operas, Vienna, 
Berlin, &c.—her orm epeeerenes) 

Prime Donne Mezzo-Soprani e Contrelti,—Mdlle. Eleonora Grossi, 
Malle. Bettelheim, and Madame Trebelli. 

Seconde Donne.—Malle. Miya and Malle. Redi. 

Primi Tenori Assoluti.—Signor Giuglini, Signor Morini (of the Theatro 
Liceo, Barcelona, bis first appearance), M. Gunz, Signor Gardoni, and M. Joulain 
(his first appearance. ) 

Prima Baritoni.—Signor Foli (of the Italian Opera, Paris, his first appear- 
ance), Signor Zacchi (of the Teatro Apollo, Rome, his first appearance), and 
Mr. Santley. 

Primo Buffo.—Signor Scalese (his first appearance at Her Majesty's Theatre), 

Primi Bassi.—Signor Marcella Junca and Signor Bossi. 

Primo Basso Profondo.—M. Woolrath (of the Imperial Opera, Prague), 
and Signor Rokitanski (of the Imperial Opera, Vienna, and principal theatres in 
Italy, his first appearance). 

Secondi Tenori.—Signor Manfredi, Signor Bertacchi, and Signor Casaboni. 





jesty’s Theatre that the Season of 1865 will 
e 22nd of April. 


Director of the Music, Composer and Conductor.—Signor Arditi. 
Chorus Master.—Signor Santi. 
Accompagnatore.—Signor Bevignani. 
The Military Band will be that of the Grenadier Guards, under 
the direction of Mr. D. Godfrey. 
For the divertissements- 


Malle. Adeline Theodore (her first appearance), and 

Malle. Urbaine (of the Opera, Paris; her first appearance). 

Signor Cesare Paul. 

Coreografo, Signor Diani. 

Stage Arrangements. 

Scenic Artist, Mr. Telbin, assisted by Mr. Henry Telbin and Mr, W. Telbin. 

Stage Manager, Mr. W. West. 

Suggeritore, Signor Fontana. 

Régisseur, M. Grua. 

Artistes Costumiers, Miss Dickinson and Mr, S, May. 

Machinist, Mr. Sloman. 

The appointments by Mr. Bradwell. 

Gas Enginéer, Mr. 68. 

Acting Manager, Mr. Jarrett. 

The Opera will commence at half-past 8 o'clock each evening, and the doors be 
opened half an hour previous. 

The following grand operas will be produced during the season :— 

Ii Flauto Magico.—Pamina, Malle. Titiens; Regina della Notte, Mdlle. 
Ilma de Murska; Papagena, Malle. Sinico; Throe Fairies, Mdlle. Bettelheim, 
Maile. Grossiand Mdlle. Zandrina; Papageno, Mr. Santley; Sarastro, M. Wollrath 
(his first appearance in England); and Tamino, Signor Giuglini. 

Cherubini’s grand opera Medea.—Medea, Malle. Titiens (her first 
appearance in that character). 

Tannhauser, the most celebrated dramatic composition of Herr Richard 
Wagner, whose merits have been a topic of discussion throughout Europe for the 
last fifteen years. The romantic story of Tannhiiuser, founded upon one of the 
most ancient and picturesque of the Thuringian legends, has made this opera 
popular even with the most staunch opponents of what is styled “‘ the music of the 
future.” Musicians, however, are i r ing it the masterpiece of 
its composer, and the director of Her Majesty's Theatre thinks that the production 
of the work representing more forcibly than any other a school of dramatic 
music which, though it has engaged attention and invited controversy for nearly 
@ quarter of a century, is still comparatively unknown in this country, will #fford 
gratification to the patrons of Her Majesty's Theatre. Tannhiiuser will be brought 
out with the utmost splendour and completeness. 

Ernani.—Ernani, M. Joulain; Carlo Quinto, Mr. Santley; Ruy Gomez, Signor 
Junca; end Elvira, Maile. Titiens. 

Beethoven's grand opera FIDELIO, with Malle. Titiens as Leonora, will be given 
with entirely new scenery, painted by Mr. Telbin. 

Le Nozze di Figaro.—Susanna, Madame Harriers-Wippern; Cherubino, 
Madille. Ilma de Murska ; Contessa, Mdlle. Titiens; Il Conte, Mr. Santley ; Basilio, 
Signor Morini; Bartolo, Signor Scalese; and Figaro, Signor Foli. 

Les Huguenots.—Valentin, Mdlle. Titiens; Margherita, Mdlle. Ilma de 
Murska; Urbano, Madame Trebelli; Nevers, Mr. Santley; St. Bris, Signor Foli; 
Marcel, Signor Rokitanski (his first appearance) ; and Raoul, Signor Giuglini. 

Linda di Chamounix (first time in London for six years). Carlo, Signor 
Gardoni; Prefetto, Signor Junca; Antonio, Mr. Santley; Marchesa, Signor 
Scalese ; Pierotto, Mdlle. Grossi; and Linda, Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. 

In addition to the foregoing, selections will be made from the subjoined 
extenslve Repertoire :— 





I Puritani bist Bellini. Rigoletto We ter rdi. 

Il Trovatore...  ... Verdi. La Figlia del Reggimento Donizetti. 
Robert le Diable Meyerbeer. | La Zingara ... ..  .. Balfe. 
Lucrezia Borgia Donizetti. | Marta... on in «. Flotow. 
La Traviata... aan we Verdi. Semiramide... ... ... Rossini, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia ... Rossini. La Sonnambula ...  ... Bellini. 
Gli Ugonotti vs ose ~“Meyerbeer.| Faust... «.  .. « Gounod, 
Le Nozze di Figaro «. Mozart, Oberon see bua + Weber. 
Un Ballo in Maschera ... Verdi. Falstaff ve sve ove Nicolai. 
Lucia di Lammermoor ... Donizetti, Mirella ase. (ogee. oe ne 
Il Don Giovanni .. Mozart. Fidelio we ove eee: Beethoven. 
Norma ov «. Bellini, 





The subscription will consist of either thirty or forty nights (at the option of the 
subscribers). . The terms are as below :— 


30 Nights. 40 Nights. 
Pit Boxes om swe +. 150 guineas pen 200 guineas 
Grand Tier woo tee wee) 200 > gg ve” OO gg 
One Pair tee aon oe Oe * ae 200 * 
Two Pair ove coo = wee 100 ove 1304, 
Orchestra Stalls oes ser HB -~ gy vow 35 ow 





The Box Office of the Theatre opens this day, Saturday, April lst, where applications for Boxes and Stalls may be made, and where prospectuses with 
full particulars of the arrangements of the Season can be obtained. 
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